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All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology, or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind ; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of ‘the functions of the body ; (4) The P rinciples 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that acc ounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
for the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and tlie 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders; The 
History of  Phrenology up to date ; the Stuciy of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and ‘the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls, Casts, etc, 


What we recommend for students to do is: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 rat the student to make a proper start in the 


subject. 


No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 


the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 
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LORD KELVIN, THE DEAN OF MODERN SUIENCE, FRONT VIEW. 


1, Causality. 2, The Perceptive Arch, or the Scientific faculties. 
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Making the Mind King. 
MEN OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION.—No. IL. 


From PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 


America has once more been favored 
with a visit from Lord Kelvin, the 
“Father of ocean cables” and the 
“head of the Masters of Practical Sci- 
ence.” He has seen as a matter of 
fact electricity grow from a plaything 
into the most important commercial 
factor in the world’s work. He has 
also played a very important part in 
the development not only of electricity, 
but of other practical scientific inven- 
tions. He has seen the telegraph, the 
dynamo, the telephone, the electric 
light, the phonograph, in fact all of the 
modern inventions take their place in 
every-day use. In his knowledge of 
physics alone no one can equal him. 
Everyone admits that he is the great- 
est living physicist. His decision on 
all questions relating to this subject is 
final. It is interesting to recall what 
he has said respecting the science of 
the future, for he is the “ Court of last 
resort in Science.” He thinks that the 
wireless telegraph will be perfected; 
that messages will speed across the 
seas without wires; that communica- 
tion may be established with the other 


planets; that electricity will be brought 
from Niagara to turn wheels; he is 
convinced that many years will elapse 
before there is invented a flying ma- 
chine that will navigate the air without 
a balloon; he believes that Science is 
on the verge of determining the two 
great mysteries of physics—electricity 
and gravitation. He believes that it 
will be easy to manufacture diamonds. 
He is confident that Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, son of former Mayor Hewitt, 
the octogenarian, will perfect his 
vacuum lamp that makes light without 
heat, and has ten times the power of 
an ordinary incandescent lamp. 

While Lord Kelvin was in New York 
he said he had done twenty-nine hours’ 
work in every twenty-four since he 
had been in America this time, which 
proves distinctly that his brain is very 
active and that he knows how to make 
his mind King of All His Work. 

Lord Kelvin was elevated to the 
peerage only ten years ago, and was 
known to the world as Sir William 
Thomson previous to this event. Even 
before he was knighted, through his 
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scientific efforts, he had attracted 
world-wide attention. He had then 
occupied the chair of natural philos- 
ophy in the University of Glasgow for 
twenty-one years, a post which he 
filled until 1899. Three years before 
his resignation, upon the completion 
of half a century of service, that event 
was made the occasion of a wonderful 
demonstration of homage from leaders 
of science all over the globe. There 
has probably been no parallel to that 
occasion. Glasgow, although his home 
ever since he was eight years old, was 
not his birthplace. He was born in 
Belfast, where his father was a uni- 
versity professor prior to 1832. Thus 
Ireland can once more claim a Master 
of Science, a Dean of Invention, a 
Prince of Electricity, and a King of 
Mathematics. 

Lord Kelvin’s health, his sprightli- 
ness of movement, and boyishness of 
enthusiasm have been wonderfully pre- 
served to a ripe age, as he is now nearly 
an octogenarian; while his genial and 


unassuming manners heighten the ad- 
miration that is inspired by his splen- 
did contributions to science. 

From observations made of Lord 
Kelvin some years ago in Scotland, 
we found that Lord Kelvin was a man 


of great perceptive power. His range 
of perceptive faculties is very strongly 
accentuated. He examines closely 
what he is about, and knows the worth 
of accurate knowledge concerning sci- 
entific matters. However much men 
may ridicule the idea “ that your work 
is your brain’s gymnasium, and by the 
exercise of properly developed faculties 
one can bring out thought along cer- 
tain directions,” it is nevertheless true 
that development greatly aids the fleet- 
ness of mental perception. When a 
man is stripped of his insignia of office, 
his natural laurels will be seen in their 
beauty and power. 

In the head of Lord Kelvin we find 
the halo of greatness, and it need not 
take long for any passing observer to 
realize why he is great. He has the 
brow that penetrates into the unseen 
forces of Nature, and is able to send 
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his mind like a projectile into the 
great labyrinth of electrical phenom- 
ena. 

It will be noticed that in all his ex- 
periments he reduces speculative mat- 
ters to oblivion, or else sees how they 
can be strengthened by the aid of 
practical knowledge. His head is broad 
and high anteriorly, and high posteri- 
orly over the ears; thus he is not nar- 
rowed down by a small conception of 
things, but is ready to launch out into 
the field of inquiry that will bring the 
surest results. 

A large part of his work has been 
devoted to the improvement of the 
means employed in subterranean tele- 
graphing. It was he who showed how 
to overcome a certain sluggishness in 
the flow of current in a cable which 
almost obliterated signals, and in this 
work he applied his perceptive mind, 
his large Comparison, and his ingenu- 
ity to obtain a result which other cele- 
brated electricians were unable to 
master. 

It was he who devised the instru- 
ment for taking down a cable message, 
“The Siphon recorder.” He invented 
a telegraph key for this sort of work, 
and thus combined in a rare way pure 
science with common sense. It is per- 
haps because of this combination that 
he has proved himself to be undoubt- 
edly the greatest man of his time, or, 
we may say more emphatically, of any 
time. We are not unaware of the work 
of Helmholtz and other scientists 
whose names might be linked with his 
on the purely scientific side of his 
work, or of Edison, Marconi, Bell, 
Franklin, Morse, and others who have 
accomplished more individually in the 
way of actual mechanical achievement 
than he has, as electrical engineers and 
inventors; but no one has done more 
than he in both directions. 

He has an unusually well-balanced 
organization for an inventor, as in- 
ventors are so often strong in some 
things and defective in other essen- 
tials, that it is difficult for them to 
realize all they would like to do. 

The side-view of Lord Kelvin’s face 
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and head shows the combination and 
intellect of a philosopher, with the ob- 
servation of a scientist. He appears to 
us to represent a Darwin and Spencer 
in one, for in abstract science, in 
mathematical investigations, in me- 
chanics, heat, electricity, and magnet- 
ism can be recognized his classical 
mind; while his three electrical inven- 
tions and his improved method of 
mounting a compass-needle so as to 
make it more serviceable to the mar- 





LORD KELVIN, THE KING OF MATITEMATICS. 


1, Comparison. 2, Constructiveness. 3, Firmness, 
iner, and his machine for computing 
the time of high tides, and a method 
of measuring ocean depths with a steel 
wire, are evidences of his practical, 
scientific, and observing powers. 

Were he merely a theorist, his head 
would show only a development along 
the upper superior part of the fore- 
head, while the lower registry of facul- 
ties would be somewhat wanting. 

His temperament is an interesting 
one, and resembles that of Gladstone, 
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which is the strongest combination we 
can have, namely, the Motive-Mental, 
or the Mental-Motive. There is enough 
of the nervo-sanguine to give vitality 
and rather a large brain forward from 
the ears. His chest supply is ample 
for the generating of arterial blood, 
the oxygenizing of the whole system, 
and the nourishing of the brain 
through this chemical arrangement. 
His intellect is clear, his emotions 
under strict control, yet he has sensi- 


SIDE VIEW. 


4, Cautiousness. 5, Destructiveness, 6, Vitativeness. 

tiveness of mind to impart his impres- 
sions with a personal magnetism, en- 
thusiasm, and ardor that everyone who 
comes in contact with him realizes in 
a marked degree. He is not a man 
who can shift his kite, turn his rudder, 
or change his opinions very easily, be- 
cause his mind is made up through 
other channels besides those of emo- 
tion. He is guided by reason, logic, 
and common sense; thus his tempera- 
ment is the most serviceable one that 
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he could possess for the work he has 
accomplished. 

There is no artfulness in his nature. 
When he speaks he talks from a con- 
sciousness of knowledge that shows 
modesty rather than egotism, and both 
his simplicity of expression and his 
positiveness of knowledge display the 
broad-mindedness and liberality of his 
nature. His Self-Esteem does not 
manifest itself in arrogance, but rather 
in independence of thought. Original- 
ity of thought and a condensed way of 
putting things or explaining his knowl- 
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edge is what has been so much admired 
in him as a man among men. He is 
averse to being old-fashioned, having 
radical views on many subjects. One 
of these being his pet theory “ that the 
entire power of Niagara should be ap- 
propriated for useful purposes, even at 
the sacrifice of the natural scenery.” 
“ The distribution and saving of 4,000,- 
000 horse-power for the benefit of 
humanity is more to be desired than 
the mere scenic phenomena which 
pleases the eye and delights the 
mind.” *—The Editor. 


BRAIN-TELEGRAPHY. 


By F. G. FArrFiep. 


I seem to be seated in a quaint, old 
Teutonic library, in a Teutonic town, 
vis-a-vis with a lank, leathery Teu- 
tonic professor who looks like a huge 
dried fig, or a huge elongated bit of 
dried beef. Really, I am in New York, 
at least in body; and the professor, so 
far as physical presence is concerned, 
is a myth. I have been reading Pro- 
fessor F. G. Bergmann’s “ Centologie 
Generale” for several days, having 
become thoroughly inoculated with 
his theory of aboriginal anthropistses. 
Yesterday I came to the conclusion 
that it would be a capital idea to in- 
terview the old gentleman; but how to 
circumvent the limitations—that was 
the question. 

I had sundry nervous twinges the 
very moment the idea entered my 
head, but minded nothing about them; 
being personally a mere ganglion, a 
network of nerves terminating in a 
head-centre, without any physique to 
speak of, and being, consequently, 
subject to nervous twinges without 
any occasion for them. 


Yesterday, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, as I was sitting quietly at 
my desk, pen in hand, there came a 
shock so sudden and powerful as to re- 
semble a spasm of epilepsy; and when 
I came, or seemed to come, to myself 
I was sitting vis-a-vis with a little 
leathery old man—a sort of worn-out 
shoe of humanity with a skull-cap on 
its head. 

“ Glad to see you,” muttered the lit- 
tle mummy, with a smile that made 
that leathery cuticle of his rattle— 
“ glad to see you, sir, very.” 

Muttered, did I say? The old gen- 
tleman made not a sound during the 
whole conversation, either in Teutonic 
or English—wagged not that leathery 
tongue of his even once. There was a 
sort of internal understanding between 
him and me: that was all. I under- 
stood by a sort of telegraphy mental 
what he intended to say, but did not; 
and he seemed to understand by the 
same process what I would have an- 
swered; that is, the answer that was 
in me, but was unarticulated. 


* The third of the series of articles on ‘‘ Men of Science and Invention,” by the editor, will 


be Alberto Santos-Dumont. 
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The leathery lips smiled; Dr. Skull- 
cap looking like one of his own an- 
thropistses. 

“Dr. Bergmann, of course,” I 
thought to myself, having no inten- 
tion, however, to inform him what I 
was thinking about. 

“Dr. Bergmann, certainly,” an- 
swered the Doctor mentally, yet just as 
intelligibly to me as if I had heard with 
my very ears exactly what his answer 
would have been had he answered 
audibly at all. There was nothing in 
the matter at all akin to mesmerism— 
nothing at all mysterious about it. I 
was not even en rapport with the Doc- 
tor partially, being in full possession 
of myself and quite master of my own 
volition. There was something so nat- 
ural in conversing without saying any- 
thing, and so easy withal, that I began 
to ponder why people had not taken to 
it before. 

“ Brain-telegraphy,’ remarked my 
vis-a-vis, internally of course— the 
strangest discovery of the age.” 

“ Discovered, no doubt, by the most 
remarkable man of the age,” I replied 
with a semi-quotation from the dead 
Dickens. 

“The world,” went on the Doctor, 
“has trodden for years on the verge 
of a great discovery, the germ of which 
was planted in the cultivation of what 
is termed perception. When you re- 
flect that every human heart-beat com- 
municates its impulse infinitesimally 
to the whole universe, you will readily 
understand that it only needs a certain 
nicety of perception to feel the pulsa- 
tion of every human heart; to count 
them; to miss the beat of a single one 
the instant it stops; to take note of 
the beat of another the very instant it 
begins. Man perceives through the 
senses; but they are only the condi- 
tioning of perception, and it is possible 
to attain a sensitiveness of perception 
that enables you to feel, to know, to 
take cognition of a thing, without in- 
tervention of sight or hearing—which 
is perception, pure, simple, and uncon- 
ditioned. They who must see or hear 
in order to know are fossils in civiliza- 








tion. For my own part,” went on the 
Doctor, “ not a motion of the universe 
escapes me—not a motion either of 
matter or thought. I could manufact- 
ure a valid cosmogony, as I have 
evolved a valid ontology. Talk about 
philosophy! I have no need of it. I 
know, and need not, therefore, cogi- 
tate.” 

I was conscious that Dr. Bergmann 
had not spoken a word—had not even 
moved his lips; yet I had compre- 
hended his remarks just as circum- 
stantially as I should have done had 
he really been talking to me. “I am 
curious as to the rationale of this 
phenomenon of conversing without 
talking,” I thought. “I wonder if Dr. 
Skullcap has any explanation to offer.” 

“You are curious,” replied the 
old gentleman, “as to philosophical 
grounds. I never reason about a mat- 
ter. Matters of fact are matters of 
fact. What is, is—and I am perfectly 
aware of it. I need not trouble myself 
as to what might be (or may be), which 
is the province of all philosophy. A 
man who could evolve a daily tran- 
script of the motions of the universe 
out of his own consciousness can have 
no occasion to speculate.” 

“What a capital reporter you’d 
make,” I put in mentally by way of 
answer—“ what a famous newspaper- 
man! Not but that newspapermen 
have been known to evolve facts out 
of their consciousness before now. 
That is common enough; but, unfortu- 
nately, facts so evolved have not al- 
ways proved reliable. By the way, Dr. 
Skulleap, why can’t you issue a daily? 
That is your vocation—not a doubt of 
it.” 

“There is,’ began my vis-d-vis— 
“there is no reason why perception 
should not be so developed as to be 
unconditioned. It is all folly to have 
to see and hear in order to understand 
—all nonsense, the whole of it. Sci- 
ence has never done more than dodge 
the limitations which it could not 
overcome. The true way to absolute 
knowledge is by cultivating that fac- 
ulty which I term perception, and 














which feels and knows without inter- 
vention of the senses. You and I con- 
verse easily, fluently, without uttering 
an audible word; and that is what I 
call overcoming the limitations—for 
the perceptive faculty is susceptible of 
an education that enables it to take 
cognition of all intellectual motions. 
A thought is to the universe of con- 
sciousness what a heart-beat is to that 
of matter. In a word, it is motion 
which must be felt through a certain 
medium; for consciousness (human) is 
nothing more nor less than force, and 
is governed by the same law of undu- 
lation that is illustrated in the action 
of other forces. A great part of all 
which is termed intuition is simply 
suggestion, the communication of a 
thought-wave from one central gangli- 
on to another; and there are thought- 
waves just as there are light-waves, 
heat-waves, and the like, and every 
thought-wave that emanates from ev- 
ery ganglion affects every other gan- 
glion—imperceptibly in most instances, 
indistinctly always, but affects it, nev- 
ertheless, even to the modification of 
the usual current of suggestion. Let 
one great mind set itself to the solu- 
tion of a scientific problem, and others 
in different parts of the world will be 
at once concentrated on that problem; 
and that, too, without the slightest 
visible collusion—which is in harmony 
with my theory, that every thought- 
wave imperceptibly but usually affects 
every central nerve-battery. A percep- 
tion sufficiently sensitive is all that is 
necessary to apprehend these thought- 
waves distinctly, to translate them to 
one’s self, to tell whence they came, 
and in what brain they originated; 
and this constitutes the basis of brain- 
telegraphy, to make which valuable as 
a means of communication through 
interminable distances it is only neces- 
sary voluntarily to give it particular 
direction to a particular individual. 
This sensitive acuteness of perception 
is the ground of all that is seemingly 
occult in so-called spiritualism and 
clairvoyance; and yet it is just as sus- 
ceptible of logical analysis as is the 
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working of any other faculty. There 
is no more mystery about it than there 
is about sight and hearing ordinarily 
exercised; and the day comes nearer 
and nearer when it will constitute a 
means of communication quite super- 
seding the electric telegraph both in 
accuracy and rapidity, as well as in 
secrecy and inexpensiveness. The com- 
ing man will not write letters—will not 
talk, except for the pleasure of it— 
will not telegraph by cumbrous bat- 
teries. His means of communication 
will be the thought-wave, intelligently 
directed and controlled.” 

“But how, how,” I interrogated, 
mentally, for this mental conversation 
seemed to me to be the most natural 
thing in the world, and I had lost all 
inclination to talk—“ how is this to 
be done? and how is a man to know 
that his thought-wave has not mis- 
carried ? ” 

“Know!” thought the Doctor, in 
answer to the interrogation, “ know! 
Why, sir, in this system of brain- 
telegraphy you can consciously direct 
every thought-wave. In a certain 
sense, you can accompany it; thus as- 
suring yourself of the infallibility of 
your messenger; and you may sit and 
converse with your friend at a distance 
of 3,000 miles just as naturally as 
though you were both sitting in the 
same room. In rare instances this 
acuteness of perception has developed 
itself before us as a faculty of the 
human mind. The old Highlanders 
used to call it second-sight; elsewhere 
it has been termed sorcery; at present 
it is popularly known under the nom 
of clairvoyance; and there is no more 
of anything supernatural about it than 
there is about the action of magnetism 
and electricity. The next century will 
see it in general use, and accounted to 
be the most natural thing in the 
world.” 

“Then the next century will have 
no newspapers,” I reflected, dubiously, 
wondering what would become of the 
Othellos of newspaperdom when their 
occupation should be gone. 

“None, certainly,” rejoined Dr. 
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Skullcap, reflectively—“ for every man 
will be his own newspaper when mental 
telegraphy shall have become general 
and perception shall have become im- 


mediate and unconditioned.” 
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“Every man his own newspaper! ” 


I reiterated, mentally, and seemed to 
recover suddenly from my spasm of 
epilepsy, or whatever else it may have 
been.—Written in 1870. 





How to Study the Mind 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


The public has been called upon to 
study the life, work, and character of 
the late John W. Mackay, of San 


struck a vein which was to yield $111,- 
000,000. The four men were James G. 
Fair, James C. Flood, William O’Brien, 





THE LATE JOIN W. MACKAY. 


Noted for his large Cautiousness, Firmness, Human Nature, Comparison, Ideality, and Executive Ability. 


Francisco, who, by his death, removes 
the last of that famous group of four 
men who owned the big bonanza in 
the Comstock lode in which they 





and John W. Mackay, and of the four 
Mackay represented the best type of 
self-respecting and able manhood. In 
the case of Mackay, his fortune did not 
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take away his sense of justice or spoil 
his moral perception of human rights. 
John Russell Young once quoted a 
cynical friend as saying, “ Mackay is 
one of the few rich men I would care 
to know if he were poor.” This is one 
of the highest encomiums that could 
have been given to him. This could 
not be said of all rich men. 

Arthur M’Ewen has written so hu- 
manly of his character that we quote 
some of his most terse sayings: 

“Death has taken a strong man, a 
good man, a very human man, in John 
W. Mackay.” 

He was very rich, but wealth did not 
spoil him. On the contrary, it gave 
him the opportunity to be himself. As 
his wealth grew, his nature expanded, 
and it became the deepest pleasure of 
his life to be helpful. 

Born in poverty, not given the ad- 
vantages of education, he yet raised 
himself to be one of the richest men 
in the world and the companion of 
princes, not merely princes of hered- 
itary rank, but the princes of intel- 
lect. For among men of _ highest 
culture, the brightest and best knowl- 
edge of the world; John W. Mackay 
was well liked, and as honestly re- 
spected as by the rough-and-tumble 
comrades of the mining camp where he 
swung the pick and worked the rocker 
in his early manhood. 

He was a miner for many years, with 
all the industry, pluck, and high spirits 
of the miners of the West; but free 
from their weaknesses-and vices. 

Always abstemious,;. always saving, 
and always right, this transformed 
Mackay, the hard-working miner, into 
a millionaire many times over. 

But the world to whom Mackay was 
but a “ Bonanza King ” does not know 
what that suddenly acquired wealth 
did for thousands of the poor of Vir- 
ginia City. He was an unfailing and 
an unostentatious benefactor, and no 
friend of his poorer days was ever for- 
gotten. 

It was his way to help men to help 
themselves, and there are in the West 
to-day hundreds of men prosperous 
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and self-reliant who owe to Mackay’s 
kindness that lift that made them. 
There are many more who were helped 
and failed, but who equally with the 
prosperous will grieve for the stilling 
of the generous heart by death. 

Business men know how able a man 
John Mackay was, how clear his head, 
how broad and firm his grasp upon af- 
fairs; but by the grave-side one likes 
to dwell rather upon the traits that 
made the man than upon those that 
formed the financier. 

He was one of the vital men of the 
West; he was one of the empire build- 
ers. But he was much more than that 
—a brave, warm-hearted human being, 
of quick sensibility and brotherly 
sympathy. To know him was to know 
the man and forget the millionaire.” 

The above estimate of the man, 
along with the Phrenological sketch of 
his character, will show how both coin- 
cide and teach us to study the mind 
through the brain and skull. 

His head indicates that he had a 
well-balanced mind, and there was re- 
markable symmetry of power and bal- 
ance of activity between his bodily and 
mental characteristics. He was in no 
way a merely physical man. Every 
part of his being indicated that he held 
it well under control. His head did 
not indicate that amount of Acquisi- 
tiveness that is so often unchecked by 
higher qualities in many wealthy per- 
sons, neither was his Approbativeness 
inordinately developed at the expense 
of his intellectual faculties or his Be- 
nevolence; while his perceptive quali- 
ties showed themselves to be called out 
to their fullest extent, and they gave 
him a practical understanding of the 
affairs that he superintended. He sci- 
entifically applied himself to obtain 
the knowledge that he knew was neces- 
sary to make him the highest authority 
over his Western speculations. He 
possessed the “prophetic eye” and 
the “ prophetic brain-cell ” behind it 
that gave him his prosperity and his 
sincerity in watching not only his own 
interests, but those of others in the 
wide field of his endeavors. 
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John W. Mackay was a remarkable 
man, and the world ean ill afford to 
lose such a fine example in so many 
directions. 

His head was high and well devel- 
oped in the moral region, which made 
him conscious of his responsibility to 
his Maker and his fellow-men. 

The base of his brain, which gave 
him his energy, did not rise to that 
degree of selfishness that made him 
lose sight of his fellow-men, and for 
this he was particularly virtuous. 

Mr. Mackay was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, November 21, 1831. When less 
than ten years of age his father re- 
moved to New York City, where he 
died within two years, leaving the fam- 
ily in poor financial circumstances. 
As a boy he sold papers in the streets 
of New York and played in City Hall 
Park, little dreaming then that he 
would be the honored possessor of such 
fabulous wealth. His former financial 
secretary has said that he did not sup- 
pose Mr. Mackay himself knew within 
many millions what he was worth. 

He was first apprenticed to a ship- 
builder, where he worked until he was 
eighteen years of age; then he sailed 
around Cape Horn in a vessel he had 
helped to build, and began his search 
for gold. Fortune did not come easily, 
however, and the little hoard that he 
took from California was almost ex- 
hausted before he made “ the strike ” 
that startled the world and gave him 
and his partners their greath wealth. 
Mr. Mackay lived the life that Bret 
Harte has pictured so vividly for us. 
He lived in wild mining camps; he 
slept on the ground; he picked, and 
scratched, and washed the gravel in 
the streams. He had his ups and 
downs like other men, but his downs 
were never quite so deep as his ups, 
and his progress was a gradual rise. 
Within ten years he had made a fort- 
une and lost it, but within the same 
time he had gathered another, of which 
the hardest fortune could not rob him 
—a sound, practical knowledge of min- 
ing. Then, in 1860, he went to the 
Nevada Mountains with his pick on his 
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shoulder and his blanket on his back, 
and there he met his reward for all 
his toil. The first result of the com- 
bination of the interests of the four 
men above mentioned was the location 
of the Bonanza Mines on a ledge of 
rock, under what is now Virginia City, 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. It is 
still considered the most remarkable 
discovery in the history of mining. 

The success which came through the 
Hale and Norcross Mine, in 1866 and 
1867, gave them sufficient capital to 
operate the Comstock lode, and at last 
to operate the consolidated Virginia 
and California mines, of which Mr. 
Mackay owned twice as many shares 
as any of his partners. 

In 1873 the great silver mine was 
opened, and from it alone were taken 
out about $150,000,000. The golden 
fleece had at last been obtained, and 
Mr. Mackay’s subsequent history is 
that of a man of large affairs. 

In 1878 he was one of the founders 
of the Bank of Nevada; in 1884 he 
was a partner of James Gordon Ben- 
nett in laying the wires which were 
the beginning of the Commercial Cable 
Company. 

Mr. Mackay has recently been inter- 
ested in the proposed construction of 
a cable under the Pacific to reach 
Hawaii and the Philippines. He 
worked very quietly and made no pub- 
lic announcement of his plans. 

In 1867 Mr. Mackay married the 
daughter of Col. C. Hungerford, a 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars. 
She is a woman of exceptional culture 
and brilliancy, and has been a con- 
spicuous figure in the best society in 
London and Paris. Her lavish enter- 
tainments have made her the envy of 
European society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mackay had two sons, 
John W. Mackay, Jr., who was killed 
by a fall from his horse, and which was 
a severe trial to both parents; and 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, who is 
the chief successor to his father’s 
wealth. Mrs. Mackay has one daugh- 
ter by her first husband, Dr. Bryant. 
The surviving son, Clarence, was edu- 
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cated in France, and it is said of him 
he has inherited not a little of his 
father’s ability. 

From what we have said, both re- 
garding Mr. Mackay’s wonderful char- 
acter, his life work, and his history, it 
will be readily seen that there is a vast 
difference in the direction of the mind 
of our wealthy men. Look for a mo- 
ment into the faces and compare the 
heads of Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, John D: Rockefeller, A. T. 
Stewart, Jay Gould, Cornelius Vander- 
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bilt, young Reginald Vanderbilt, Baron 
Rothschild, George Peabody, Colonel 
North, Baron Hirsch, among others 
who have possessed great wealth, and 
we shall find as great a variation of 
character as is to be found in any 
group of business men on the Stock 
Exchange to-day. All of the above 
named have had their fads in making 
and distributing their wealth, but few 
were quieter in the distribution and 
help that they were to others than 
John W. Mackay. 
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Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 


By tHe Lare Dr. 


GOAT’S MILK FOR CONSUMP- 


TIVES. 


Robert Williams is establishing an 
immense goat camp in the Mogolan 
Mountains, Arizona. He himself suf- 
fered from consumption once, and came 
to Arizona to be cured. With a few 
hundred dollars he bought a small 
ranch in the mountains, and stocked it 
with Angora goats. On a constant diet 
of goat’s milk he gradually regained his 
health, and in two years nearly doubled 
his weight. 

He thinks that any case of consump- 
tion can be cured by his treatment. He 
insists on an absolute diet of goat’s 
milk, and allows no meat, but advises 
a moderate use of vegetables. His treat- 
ment provides for a pint of the milk, 
with bread, morning and evening, with 
a half-pint at intervals of two hours 
during the day, and he avers that a dis- 
like for milk soon grows into a craving 





M. L. Horsroox. 


for it, particularly after the patient has 
begun the daily exercise required. 

Williams wants the Government to 
take the matter up. He has compiled 
statistics to demonstrate that the Gov- 
ernment could establish in the moun- 
tains of northeastern Arizona a series 
of sanitariums where more than 10,000 
patients could be accommodated and 
treated at no expense, the profits from 
the goats in wool, hides, and meat being 
far more than sufficient to pay for the 
care of the patients. 

Probably the climate, as well as the 
goat’s milk, is an important feature of 
the cure. It is well known that goat’s 
milk is healthier than cow’s milk, the 
goat being a very hardy animal, rarely 
having this disease. It is almost a won- 
der that the goat has not been more 
extensively bred in this country for its 
milk for invalids, but undoubtedly it 
would be a trial to the farmer to have 
them about, on account of their habits. 
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CURIOUS PSYCHICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


Rev. Dr. M. J. Savage, in an article 
in “ Ainslie’s Magazine,” makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“T am now to detail a little experi- 
ence which seems to me to have about 
it certain features which are very un- 
usual, and therefore, worthy of special 
remarks. Never in my life, until my 
son died two years ago, did I attempt 
to get into communication with any 
special person at any sitting held with 
any medium. I have always taken the 
attitude of a student trying to solve 
the general problem involved. On two 
or three occasions, however, within the 
last two years, I have tried to see 
if I could get anything that ap- 
peared to be a message from my 
boy. He died two years ago last 
June, at the age of thirty-one. I 
was having a sitting with Mrs. Pi- 
per. My son claimed to be present. 
Excluding for the moment all other 
things, I wish definitely to outline this 
one little experience. At the time of 
his death he was occupying a room with 
a medical student and an old personal 
friend on Joy Street, in Boston. He 
had moved there from a room he oc- 
cupied on Beacon Street since I had 
visited him, so that I had never been 
in his present room. I knew nothing 
about it whatever, and could not even 
have guessed as to anything concerning 
it which he might say. 

“He said: ‘ Papa, I want you to go 
at once to my room. Look in my 
drawer and you will find there a lot of 
loose papers. Among them are some 
which I wish you to take and destroy 
at once.’ He would not be satisfied 
until I had promised to do this. Mrs. 
Piper, remember, was in a dead trance 
at the time, and her hand was writing. 
She had no personal acquaintance with 
my son, and, so far as I know, had 
never seen him. I submit that this ref- 
erence to loose notes and papers which 
for some unknown reason he was anx- 
ious to have destroyed is something 
which would be beyond the range of 
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guesswork, even had Mrs. Piper been 
conscious. ‘Though my boy and I had 
been intimate heart-friends all our 
lives, this request was utterly inex- 
plicable to me. It did not even enter 
into my mind to give a wild guess as to 
what he meant, or why he wanted this 


thing done. I went, however, to his 
room, searched his drawer, gathered up 
all the loose papers, looked through 
them, and at once saw the meaning and 
importance of what he had asked me 
to do. There were things which he 
had jotted down and trusted to the pri- 
vacy of his drawer which he would not 
have had made public for the world.” 


A STUDY OF BATS. 


The same author speaking of bats re- 
marks: 

The oldest fossil bats away back in the 
early tertiary in no important respect 
differ from the bats of to-day. 

Bats are regarded as close allies and 
relations of the insectivora. They are 
different in that the limbs are trans- 
formed for purposes of flight. 

The bat flight is somewhat flutter- 
ing, and they are exceedingly hard to 
shoot, owing to their extraordinary rap- 
idity. 

The bat wing is formed on a prin- 
ciple different from any other wing. 
The flying-fox bat has its third finger 
particularly elongated, and the mem- 
brane of the wing is stretched down 
to the side of the body. The principal 
motion in flight is the downward sweep 
produced by the contraction of the 
breast muscles; and in birds the breast 
bone has a vertical keel so as to afford 
point or surface for attachment, which, 
in the chicken, is called the breast. In 
the bats we find the keel and the collar- 
bone. 

Bats are divided into fruit-eating and 
insectivorous. 

The insectivorous bats are truly cos- 
mopolitan, occurring on every large 
land area in the world, and in most of 
the islands. They are among the few 
placental mammals which Australia has. 
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The fruit-eating bats do not live on 
insects nor attack animals and suck 
blood, as do the vampires. The vampire 
is a small bat, with exceedingly sharp 
front teeth, making a slit in the sleeper’s 
leg and sucking the blood. They are 
seldom dangerous to human beings, but 
are to cattle, making running sores, li- 
able to putrefy. 

Fruit-eating bats eat fruit only, and 
are confined to Asia, the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago being one of 
their principal habitats. They cover the 
trees in daytime in vast multitudes, 
looking like a huge flock of crows set- 
tled there. Fire a gun into them and 
they fly away at once. The shape of 
the head and the expression of the eye 
are remarkably like that of a tiny fox. 

The fruit-eating bats have teeth ut- 
terly different from those of the insec- 
tivorous bats. The molar of the insec- 
tivorous bat is triangular in outline. 
The fruit-eating bat has a spheroidal 
tooth. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 
By E. P. Mitier, M.D. 


Statistics show that 32,170 people 
die every year in the United States 
from Bright’s disease, most of whose 
. lives could be saved if they or their 
physicians understood the true causes 
of this malady and how to apply the 
proper remedies. 

Bright’s disease is simply an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, which, if not 
arrested in its early stages, results in 
almost a total destruction of the func- 
tion of these organs, followed by 
uremic poisoning, convulsions, coma, 
and death. It occurs in both the acute 
and chronic form, the latter being by 
far the most frequent. 

One of the important characteristics 
of Bright’s disease in all stages is the 
presence of albumen in the urine, 
which is readily detected by simple 
tests. In advanced conditions of this 
disease another and more dangerous 
feature is the throwing off of tube 
casts in the urine, which a microscopic 
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examination clearly reveals. These 
casts indicate that the structure of the 
kidneys has become so involved that 
the excreting membranes of the urinif- 
erous tubes are being sloughed off; the 
excretory power of the kidneys is thus 
destroyed, and the urea, which is the 
most important excretion thrown out 
by the kidneys, is left in the blood, and 
uremic poisoning inevitably follows. 


WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE ? 


Some of the most prominent causes 
and symptoms of Bright’s disease were 
made known to the medical profession 
by Dr. Richard Bright, an eminent 
English physician, in lectures and pub- 
lications as early as 1827. Soon after 
this discovery the disease became 
known as Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys. Dr. Bright observed that both 
acute and chronic inflammation of the 
kidneys generally follow the action of 
cold and damp upon the skin, which 
interferes with the natural excretory 
function of that organ. The skin, like 
the kidneys, is an excreting organ, and 
some claim that three-quarters of the 
impurities of the body are thrown off 
through its pores. When from cold 
and dampness the pores of the skin are 
closed, and the impurities of the body 
remain in the blood, they clog up in 
the small capillary blood-vessels in 
some part of the system. As the main 
function of the kidneys is to remove 
poisonous and effete matters from the 
blood, these impurities naturally are 
carried largely to the kidneys for re- 
moval; this over-taxation causes con- 
gestion, and inflammation and perhaps 
suppuration soon follows, when we 
have a true case of Bright’s disease. 

About 1879 Dr. Mariano Semmola, 
an eminent Italian physician, published 
several pamphlets on the causes, symp- 
toms, and methods of treating Bright’s 
disease, which have added greatly to 
the knowledge of the medical profes- 
sion in regard to this disease. He not 
only recognized the fact that cold and 
damp, resulting in the suppressed ac- 
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tion of the skin, was one of the exciting 
causes of Bright’s disease and of albu- 
men in the urine, but he carried his 
investigation further back in order to 
ascertain from what source this albu- 
min came and why it was thrown out 
of the body in the urine. Physiologists, 
chemists, and physicians generally rec- 
ognize the fact that the nutritive ele- 
ments of food which supply the ma- 
terial for the growth and maintenance 
of the muscles and other tissues of the 
body are those that contain nitrogen, 
which is more largely found in animal 
foods than in any other class of foods. 
People who eat largely of animal foods 
and do not take sufficient active exer- 
cise to thoroughly oxydize it and 
change it into nutritive peptones, are 
those who become victims of Bright’s 
disease when the function of the skin 
is interfered with by cold and damp- 
ness. 

Dr. G. F. Laidlaw, of New York City, 
has recently issued a reprint of an ar- 
ticle published in the “ Hahnemannian 
Monthly,” of November, 1878, in which 
he gives a condensed statement of Dr. 
Semmola’s discoveries, which throws a 
flood of light upon this disease. We 
present a brief summary of Dr. Sem- 
mola’s views with regard to the causes 
of Bright’s disease, as follows: 

“(a) The gradual action of damp 
cold upon the skin. 

“(b) A progressive defect, even to 
the abolition of the respiratory func- 
tion of the skin, with the following 
effects: 

“1. Cutaneous anemia (which means 
a diminution of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in the skin). 

“2. Accumulation of excrementi- 
tious cutaneous products in the blood. 

“3. Alterations of the albuminoids 
coming from the foods as peptones. 

“4. Diminution of the combustion 
of albuminoids and, in consequence, in 
the production of urea. 

“The consequences of these changes 
upon the kidneys are as follows: 

“1. Renal hyperemia (congestion of 
blood in the kidneys). 

“2. Irritating effect of this hyper- 
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emia because of the excrementitious 
matter in the blood. 

“3. Elimination of albumin by the 
kidneys because those unchanged albu- 
minoids (unchanged because of the 
functional failure of the skin) are unfit 
for nutrition and useless to the body. 

“4, Progressive diminution in ex- 
cretion of urea on account of dimin- 
ished production. 

“There now develops another series 
of events: 

“1. General failure of nutrition 
caused by the defective elaboration of 
the blood albumins. 

“2. Inflammation of both kidneys 
due to persistent passage of albumen. 
The kidney inflammation, in its turn, 
still further reduces the amount of 
urea in the urine by retarding its ex- 
cretion and increases the loss of al- 
bumen by the addition of a true renal 
albuminurea to the preceding hema- 
tagenous loss.” 

Semmola has verified the fact that in 
Bright’s disease albumen is not only 
found in the urine, but in the perspira- 
tion, saliva, bile, and feces. In health 
these excretions do not contain albu- 
min. It is evident, therefore, that 
there is an accumulation of albumins 
in the blood that the digestive and 
breathing organs have failed to con- 
vert into the nutritive peptones that 
the tissues required ; nor could the kid- 
neys convert it into urea, and thus 
expel them from the body as a natural 
excrement. 

Dr. Laidlaw states that the simul- 
taneous presence of diffusible albumin 
in all of the excretions points with 
certainty to the presence of this sub- 
stance ix the blood, and that further 
evidence of the correctness of Sem- 
mola’s theories is found in the fact 
that the inhalation of oxygen by uritic 
patients diminishes the amount of al- 
bumin in the urine; the oxygen aids 
in transforming the imperfectly elabo- 
rated albumen into nutritive peptones 
and assists in its elimination as urea. 

The main causes of Bright’s disease, 
therefore, are: 

1. Taking too much albumen into 
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the system in animal food, the nutritive 
part of such food consisting of albu- 
men. 

2. Lack of sufficient exercise and of 
oxygen to digest and oxydize this albu- 
min so it can be used as nutriment for 
the tissues and so that the surplus and 
waste products can be converted into 
urea and expelled from the body 
through the kidneys, skin, and other 
excreting organs. 

3. Dampness and cold to the skin, 
which causes the pores to close and the 
sweat glands to cease their function of 
removing the waste and dead material 
from the body and of supplying oxygen 
for the blood. 

4, The albuminoids thus remain in 
the blood, and when they pass into the 
kidneys cause irritation, congestion, 
and inflammation, which arrests the 
excretion of these waste materials in 
the form of urea, and they are thrown 
into the urine as albumin instead of 
urea. The inflammation thus set up 
causes the lining membrane of the 
uriniferous tubes, or tube casts, to be 
thrown off, which stops the transfor- 
mation of albumin into urea, and the 
latter is retained in the blood, causing 
uremic poisoning, which, as_ before 
stated, usually ends in convulsions, 
coma, and death. 

Bright’s disease is not developed in 
those who live on the food the Creator 
provided for mankind to eat, which we 
are taught from the beginning is as 
follows: 

“ And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed which is 
upon the face of all the earth and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of 
a tree yielding seed, to you it shall be 
for meat. And God saw everything 
that he had made and behold it was 
good.” 

The most natural and effective rem- 
edies for Bright’s disease will be con- 
sidered in a later issue of this JourNAL 
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Oranges are refreshing and feeding, 
but are not recommended if the liver 
is out of order. 
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AUTO-INTOXICATION AND ITS 
TREATMENT.—PART IL. 


By Cuartes H. SHeParp, M.D. 


Ptomaines owe their development to 
the activity of micro-organisms, and 
the alkaloid formed depends upon the 
peculiar bacterium present, the nature 
of the material acted upon, the con- 
dition under which putrefaction goes 
on, as well as the health of the indi- 
vidual in whose body the putrefactive 
processes take place. It has been fre- 
quently demonstrated that the nature 
of the soil alters the character of the 
micro-organisms that flourish upon it. 
The daily round of human life is a 
repetition of integrations and disin- 
tegrations, of processes of building up 
and breaking down. Ptomaines are to 
be regarded as “temporary forms 
through which matter passes while it 
is being transformed by the activity of 
bacteria from the organic to the in- 
organic state.” The chemical action 
of ptomaines produced by germs so 
changes the blood that the proper 
amount of elimination is interfered 
with, thus leaving in the blood many 
of the nitrogeneous bodies which 
should have been eliminated. Man 
escapes intoxication by the intestinal, 
cutaneous, pulmonary, and _ renal 
emunctories. Bouchard says, “ Copi- 
ous perspirations may be useful in cer- 
tain intoxications, caused by poisons, 
because they expel the abnormal prod- 
ucts which the organism has formed 
under the influences of the poisons.” 
Certain people have a fine eliminative 
apparatus, equal to any amount of 
work which is demanded of it, but with 
those having poor excretory organs, 
poisons readily accumulate. Disturb- 
ances of nutrition are the cause of the 
largest number of chronic cases, and 
explain the appearance of many acute 
diseases. 

The living nature of contagious ma- 
terial is beyond all question. It has 
been demonstrated that in the body of 
an individual attacked by a contagious 
disease there exist the lower vegetable 
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organisms capable of implanting them- 
selves and of multiplying in the tissues 
of an apparently healthy man, and of 
determining in him a disease similar to 
the original. Contagion is recognized 
as the function of a vegetable organ- 
ism. 

The healthy man is not attractive to 
the microbe. Disease infers an essen- 
tial deterioration of the organism. 
Disease may follow upon nerve reac- 
tion, but it is the deterioration of the 
organism which hastens its outbreak, 
and often renders it persistent and 
chronic. Men whose nerves are 
fatigued and excited by overwork or 
by dissipation, upon being exposed to 
depressing influences, are easily over- 
come by disease-developing conditions, 
which would have produced nothing in 
perfectly healthy men. The reaction 
of a disturbed nervous system induces 
temporary disturbance of nutrition. 
Nutrition is life. From increase of 
normal matter, or the production of 
abnormal, intoxication may be devel- 
oped. The toxicity of intestinal mat- 
ter is in part due to the poisonous 
products elaborated by microbes. Ifa 
portion of these products is absorbed, 
and disease prevents their elimination, 
there arises from this a poisoning, 
which may become such that its ab- 
sorption produces intoxication, in 
spite of the renal emunctory. 

All the poisons pass into and out 
through the blood; certainly all those 
made by the tissues, and part of those 
which are formed by the digestive 
tube. The poisons which exist in the 
tissues and in the intestinal canal are 
also found in the urine. We also find 
alkaloids in the urine, all of which 
are necessarily brought there by the 
blood. It is thought that the poi- 
sons in the intestinal canal are innocu- 
ous to the animal which has formed 
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them, while the same poisons became 
harmful to any animal of any other 
species. , 

The liver is an organ of protection 
to the economy, as it arrests or trans- 
forms more or less of the toxic ma- 
terial in general. Among its many 
functions probably the most important 
and least understood is the elimination 
of poisons. It is often regarded as a 
digestive organ, but operations which 
have resulted in biliary fistula, both in 
animals and human patients, have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
bile is nearly worthless as a digestive 


fluid. There is a condition of hepatic 
poisoning, noted usually in hepatic 


sclerosis, and in cases of hepatic tor- 
por, which may be averted under favor- 
able circumstances, but which is surely 
fatal if persistent. 

Again Bouchard states that man is 
continually on the threshold of disease. 
Every moment of his life he runs the 
risk of being overpowered by poisons 
generated within his system. Self- 
poisoning is only prevented by the 
activity of his secretive organs. Meta- 
bolism is taking place everywhere 
within the human body, with the re- 
sult that the complex molecules of 
brain and muscle pass through inter- 
mediate stages, and are finally resolved 
into carbonic acid, water, and am- 
monia. A great impetus is given to 
disintegrating processes in organic 
matter by bacteria, especially so in the 
intestines. Chemical investigation 
shows that disease depends upon the 
products of putrefaction and ferment- 
ation rather than upon the direct ac- 
tion of the microbes upon the tissues. 
It is this fact that renders knowledge 
of the life-history of bacteria so val- 
uable, for long after the microbes have 
been destroyed the ferments which 
they formed continue to act. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 
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No. 569.—Georgie Hopper, Scarbor- sequently it sets the body in motion, 
ough, England.—Some boys have a_ and a lad fails to put on flesh and 
large head for their body at thirteen manifests a mental perception of things 
years of age, while others have a large — in advance of his age. Where the body 
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The lower horizontal line across the ear, indicates the ear to be set low—giving executive 
ability. The upper horizontal line indicates superior moral command. The perpendicular lines 
enclose the location for mechanical talent. The anterior angles show the development of intel- 


lectual alertness. The centre horizontal line shows exceptional length of head when compared i 
with its width. j 
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body for their brain at this period. has taken a start, the ambition is more 4 


Where the brain is in predominance it of a physical kind, and more attention 
awakens an activity which wants to be is given by the lad to sport and out- 
doing something all the time, and con- door games than to study. 
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The lad whose portrait is here repre- 
sented is one who has more brain pow- 
er than bodily strength. His neck is 
small for the size of his head, and it 
would not do for him to engage in 
violent physical exercise. He had 
better leave the strong and coarsely 
organized to be tumbled over on a 
base-ball field rather than to compete 
himself with those who can endure 
such knocking about. We do not mean 
to indicate that he is not fond of ath- 
letic work, nor that he should not play 
cricket, nor ride a wheel, row a boat, 
play tennis, or golf; but he must re- 
member to respect his brain first and 
always, and allow his physical activi- 
ties to come within the scope of his 
strength. He must not let his brain 
become over-excited or heated by vio- 
lent exertion. 

He is a lad who has an ambition to 
excel in whatever he undertakes to do, 
and in consequence he must limit it 
to what he can accomplish without 
prematurely exhausting himself. 

The side view, or profile photo, 
shows him to possess a long as well as 
a high head. The length should be 
measured from the brow to the fullest 
development in the posterior region, 
while the height should be measured 
from the opening of the ear to the top 
of the head. It will be readily seen 
that he has been endowed by Nature 
with more than an ordinary share of 
mental capacity. When we take into 
account the quality of his organization 
we realize at once that he will have an 
advantage over young men who possess 
large heads with a poor degree of qual- 
ity. It is the quality that tells in the 
long run, and with this lad he has not 
only the latter, but size of head and 
mental capacity for work. He will 
show an ardent desire to be always em- 
ployed, and will wear his skin off his 
bones, if he does not look out, in trying 
to accomplish all he has in mind. 

Between the lines from the brow to 
the largest part of the back of the 
head, and from the opening of the ear 
to the top of the head, we see that 
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there is a bulk of brain above the longi- 
tudinal line. If we look at the perpen- 
dicular line that divides the facial 
qualities and the frontal qualities, we 
see that the anterior portion of his 
head is very full, and this gives him a 
remarkable development of what we, 
as Phrenologists, term Ingenuity and 
smartness in contriving ways and 
means for using up materials. It is 
quite easy for him to devise many new 
plans during the day, of work that he 
wishes to accomplish, and he will never 
be lost for a new plan if the original 
one fails in its operation. He is what 
we might term a good operator, and 
should be placed where he will have 
ample opportunity to study electrical 
science. He is an up-to-date boy, and 
everything that he does will have about 
it the style of modern invention. 

He will make a good talker and will 
be able to teach in some college and 
explain the knowledge that he has ob- 
tained. He will make interesting the 
information that he wishes others to 
understand. The weakness of the lad 
shows itself in his not having enough 
sustaining power for the expenditure 
that he is constantly allowing to take 
place. 

He is an affectionate lad, and will be 
mindful of the wants of others and of 
what he can do to make them happy. 
He will be one to get the chair for his 
mother, or open the door or run an er- 
rand which will save her steps. 

He is broad between the eyes and he 
will show considerable capacity in re- 
membering the forms and outlines of 
things and how they are constructed, 
and could reproduce a thing from 
memory if he had not the copy before 
him. Individuality, Form, and Size 
are all well developed, consequently he 
will have no difficulty in cultivating his 
artistic powers were he to study design 
and civil or electrical engineering. 

He is not a lad who will allow him- 
self to be left behind in the work of 
the world, and we shall expect to find 
that he will show considerable mechan- 
ical power in his future studies. 



















We are glad to publish an article by 
an earnest student of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. He is not unknown to 
our readers, having already contributed 
many interesting articles on this and 
kindred topics. He says: 

“Russell Sage, of whom it is said he 
never lost a dollar by the dishonesty of 
anyone in his employ, once declared that 
the most essential feature of a business 
man’s life is the study of physiognomy. 
jank presidents and leading business 
men believe, like Mr. Sage, that the feat- 
ures of one’s face depict more clearly 
than anything else the intellect, moral 
character, and general disposition of the 
person. 


“Take, for instance, the nose, the 
guide-post to human intellect. Every 
peculiarity of shape, size, color, and 


quality has its specific indication to the 
mind of the real student of physiognomy. 

* As an example, study the nose shown 
in Fig. 1. It projects at the top and de- 
notes that the owner is inclined to be 
arrogant, dogmatic, and dictatorial. The 
greater the muscular breadth and promi- 
nence at the top of the nose the more 
pronounced is the disposition to be over- 
bearing. It is still further intensified if 
the hair is coarse, wiry, and erect. The 
brain is then very active and virile. A 
small mouth is always selfish. When 
drawn down at the corners it is sullen. 
When the lips fit tightly it is secretive. 
Chins elevated in the centre and drawn 
backward show disregard for the opin- 
ions of others. 

“On the other hand, Fig. 2 illustrates 
the character of the optimistic person. 
It is a retroussé nose, tip-tilted and re- 
fined, such as to denote a bright intellect 
and one skilled at repartee. Such in- 
dividuals are versatile, showy, and dra- 
matic, rather than profound; they are 
aspiring and mirth-provoking. The eye- 
brows are elevated far above the eyes, 
showing a large interciliary space, which 
bespeaks a receptive mind. The fulness 
under the eyes is only found on commu- 
nicative people, who enjoy giving ex- 
pression to their thoughts. The wrinkle 
that runs up from under the chin is 
known as the talker’s wrinkle. 

“ Full, red lips on a large mouth reveal 
affection for the many; upturned cor- 
ners, playfulness; dimples, fondness for 
approbation; well-rounded cheeks, out- 
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ward from the mouth, a social, hospita- 
ble, and a friendly disposition. 

“With the owner of the features in 
Fig. 3 there is the opposite nature to 
that shown in Fig. 2—the pessimist. 
The nose is very long, lacks elevation, 
and droops at the end. These qualities 
reveal an intense, morbidly sensitive, and 
apprehensive disposition; one inclined to 
gloomy fancies and forebodings, to sus- 
picion, nervousness, and despondency. 
Its owner is shrewd, brainy, and has a 
-austic wit. This mouth is uncommuni- 
eative, cold, and heartless. Small, flat 
eyes, surrounded by innumerable little 
creases, belong to a miserly character. 
Sunken cheeks show disordered diges- 
tion and disinclination to social intimacy. 


“Fig. 4 shows a nose that demon- 
strates immaturity in the face of an 


adult. It tells of an undeveloped mind, 
lacking foresight, acumen, and judg- 
ment. Short noses are always deficient 
in intellectual grasp and in intelligent 
self-control. These persons are biased 
by their feelings and impulses, are im- 
prudent and superficial in thought and 
action. A turned-up, concave nose, as in 
this figure, has a low grade of conscious- 
ness. It is not ambitious. When the 
neck is very full under the back of the 
jaw it marks an excitable and explosive 
person. Cheeks soft and plump in front 
of the ears betray strong appetites and 
fondness for relaxation and comfort. 
“A nose thick and muscular between 
the eyes, that runs straight into the fore- 
head, as in Fig. 5, is wilful and com- 


bative. This nose is found on all the 
noted pugilists. Persons with muscular 


noses are inclined to thoughts of physi- 
“al pleasure. Ears set low signify a 
strong grip upon life and the disposition 
to overcome obstacles with violence. An 
unusual diameter back of the ears is in- 
dieative of great bodily strength and 
endurance, accompanied by powerful ani- 
mal passions. A low top-head denotes 
deficient moral control, and makes an 
individual dangerous to society. Tight 
curling hair seldom accompanies a strict 
sense of right and wrong. It belongs to 
persons who think in curves. Breadth 
at the back of the jawbone betrays con- 
trariety. 

“A erafty nose, resembling a bird of 
prey in its lower half, is that of Fig. 6. 
This is the sign of predaceous energy, 
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Its owner will 
get the better of others if he has a 
chance. An oblique eye is tactful and 
artful. When very pronounced it is cun- 


covetousness, and greed. 





® © ®@ 


ning, subtle, and treacherous. <A_ pro- 
jecting lower jaw is revengeful, implaca- 
ble, and unrelenting. It never forgives. 
Prominent pointed chins have intense 
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will, but are deficient in integrity and 
staying power. 

“Much flesh on a nose, as in Fig. 7, 
means desire for ease, self-indulgence, 


’ . ILLUSTRATIONS OF NOSES BY CHARLES TODD PARKS, 


and gratification of the senses. Flat 
noses are deficient in intellectual energy 
and moral aspiration. Small, expression- 
less, heavy-lidded eyes show a lacking in 
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sentiment and have animal impulses. 
Flabby, coarse lips are impure in appe- 
tites. Small, fat chins are social but 
vacillating, and are not to be relied upon. 
Excessive fulness under the chin tells of 
sex passion and lethargy. Pug noses, 
showing the nostrils facing front, always 
have a commonplace mentality. 

“ The altruistic fibres of the brain that 
generate unselfishness, devotion, and uni- 
versal love and tenderness for the human 
race are in the upper part of the front 
half of the head, and give a high arch 
to the forehead, as in Fig. 8. Predomi- 
nant breadth along the entire ridge of an 
elevated nose bespeaks high psychic pow- 
ers. Copious development of a chaste 
underlip is the chief facial sign of kind- 
liness and philanthropy. Excellent ex- 
amples may be seen in the portraits of 
Clara Barton, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
and the late Peter Cooper. Clear and 
luminous eyes are the associates of lucid 
minds. When the eyes are square-set and 
the inner corners far back, the sockets 
hollowed out, and the brow arched, as in 
this figure, there is an elevated and spir- 
itual mind, inclined to reverence for 
divine wisdom; full of faith, hope, and 
charity. Such eyes look out upon the 
world with a lingering softness and com- 
passion. Unselfish faces are always long, 
measured from the crease above the chin 
upward. 

“The philosopher’s nose is in Fig. 9. 
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It is broad, of a high quality, and ma- 
turely and sensitively developed at the 
tip. This is the facial sign of great 
logical and analytical reasoning power, 
ingenuity, and skilful arrangement and 
combination of thought. The philoso- 
pher’s forehead is wide and predominat- 
ing in the upper part. The masks of 
Socrates and Benjamin Franklin are good 
examples. 

“Much bone in an individual indicates 
decided convictions. A nose such as in 
Fig. 10 is the index of a firm, orderly, 
discriminating, and practical mind. Pro- 
jecting chins tell of perseverance and 
ardor; when very broad, of bulldog te- 
nacity, endurance, and a masterful will. 
The predominant back top-head is the 
brain-centre of independence, hardihood, 
stability, and self-possession. Horizontal 
brows and a large development of the 
observing part of the intellect over the 
eyes speak of exceptional perceptive en- 
ergy and capacity for close and intense 
examination of physical things. This is 
a pre-eminently matter-of-fact form of 
head and face, with a strong sense of 
rectitude and justice, as opposed to sym- 
pathy. These organizations deal with 
realities, without sentiment. They are 
sceptical of all theories, acquire useful 
knowledge, and insist upon basing every- 
thing upon experience. 


Continued on page 301. 





The Regents Open Sessions. 


At the fortieth annual meeting of 
the University convocation, held in 
the Senate Chamber at the Capitol, 
Albany, many important ‘people were 
present. Among them were represen- 
tatives of the corporated societies from 
various States throughout the country. 
There were present, of the Board of 
Regents of the University, Governor 
Odell, Charles E. Fitch, St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, Daniel Beach, Pliny B. Sex- 
ton, Dr. Albert Vanderveer, William 
Nottingham, Charles R. Skinner, the 
late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and John T. McDonough, Secre- 
tary of State. 

Among others present were Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University; Professor Root, of Hamil- 
ton College; Professor John O’Hara, 


of St. John’s College, Fordham; Pro- 
fessor Frank L. Hoffman, of Union 
College; while the American Phreno- 
logical Institute was represented by 
Charles W. Brandenburg, M.D., Presi- 
dent, and M. H. Piercy, Secretary. 

Governor Odell, who had just re- 
turned from a trip to California, in- 
terested his audience with a practical 
speech, and suggested that additional 
State aid be extended to high schools 
and academies in order to enable them 
to admit, without demanding a tuition 
fee, non-resident pupils coming from 
neighborhoods without high schools or 
academies. 


Education may be defined as the evo- 
lution of ideas and the adoption of the 
best thought of those who have preceded 
us. Knowledge and civilization go hand 
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in hand. Opportunities come to every- 
one, but the trained mind, through the 
power of discernment, is better fitted to 
cope with and conquer the problems of 
life. A nation is but an aggregation of 
individuals, and the measure of its pros- 
perity, and the respect which is shown it 
by other powers, depends not so much 
upon its military armament as upon the 
intelligence of its citizens. Therefore 
every section of the State is interested 
in all other portions of the common- 
wealth and owes to every other locality 
the duty not alone of making of their 
children professional, scientific, or busi- 
ness men, but of giving them the knowl- 
edge which will enable them to under- 
stand and appreciate to the full extent 
their duties and responsibilities as citi- 
zens. From our earliest history, dating 
back to the wisdom and the times of Al- 
exander Hamilton, New York has made 
education a function of government, an 
inherent right of the citizen, and has 
maintained the principle of taxation for 
and supervision of our educational in- 
stitutions. From this beginning has 
grown the University of the State of New 
York and its development from a mere 
supervisory body to the directing and 
controlling factor of all institutions hav- 
ing to do with secondary and higher edu- 
cation. 


The audience was next introduced to 
Professor Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who spoke on “ Fundamental 
Principles of Education in the United 
States.” He said, in part: 


LEADING PRINCIPLE OF 
EDUCATION, 


First and foremost, I name this propo- 
sition and hold it to be fundamental to 
our American educational system. 

While all forms of education may be 
under government control, yet govern- 
ment control of education is not exclu- 
sive, and the national system of educa- 
tion in the United States includes schools 
and institutions carried on without direct 
governmental oversight and support, as 
well as those that are maintained by pub- 
lic tax and administered by governmen- 
tal agencies. 

To get at what the people of the United 
States are doing for education, and to 
measure the full length and breadth of 
the nation’s educational system, we must 
add to public or tax-supported education 
all activities of similar kind that are car- 
ried on by private corporations, by vol- 
untary associations, and by individuals. 
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The nation is represented partly by each 
of these undertakings, wholly by no one 
of them. The terms national and gov- 
ernmental are happily not convertible 


in the United States, whether it be of 
universities, of morals, or of efficiency 
that we are speaking. 

This point is of far-reaching import- 
ance, for it has become part of the polit- 
ical jargon of our time that any under- 
taking to be representative of the nation 
must be one which is under governmen- 
tal control. Should this view ever com- 
mand the deliberate assent of a majority 
of the American people, our institutions 
would undergo radical change and our 
liberties and right of initiative would be 
only such as the government of the mo- 
ment might vouchsafe to us. But we are 
still clear-sighted enough to realize that 
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our national ideals and our national 
spirit find expression in and through 


the churches, the newspaper press, the 
benefactions to letters, science, and art, 
the spontaneous uprisings in behalf of 
stricken humanity and oppressed peo- 
ples, and a hundred other similar forms, 
quite as truly as they find expression in 
and through legislative acts and appro- 
priations, judicial opinions, and adminis- 
trative orders. The latter are govern- 
mental in form and in effect; the former 
are not. Both are national in the sense 
that both represent characteristics of 
the national life and character. 

The confusion between the nation’s 
life and a nation’s government is com- 
mon enough, but so pernicious that I 
may be permitted a few words concern- 
ing it. 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE STATE. 

When Hegel asserted that morality is 
the ultimate end for which the state— 
that is, politically organized mankind— 
exists, he stated one of the profoundest 
moral and political truths. But it is 
pointed out to us by political science that 
before any such ultimate end can be 
gained the proximate end of the develop- 
ment of national states must be aimed 
at. The state operates to develop the 
principle of nationality which exists 
among persons knit together by common 
origin, common speech, and common 
habitat, through creating and perfect- 
ing two things—government and liberty. 
The first step out of barbarism is the 
establishment of a government strong 
enough to preserve peace and order at 
home and to resist successfully attack 
from without. This accomplished, the 
state must turn to the setting up of a 
system of individual liberty. It does this 
by marking out the limits within which 
individual initiative and autonomy are 
permitted, and by directing the govern- 
ment to refrain from crossing these lim- 
its itself and to prevent anyone else from 
crossing them. After government and 
liberty have both been established, then 
all subsequent history is the story of a 
continually changing line of demarka- 
tion between them, according as circum- 
stances suggest or dictate. In the United 
States, for example, the post-office is in 
the domain of government; the express 
business and the sending of telegrams 
are in the domain of liberty. In different 
countries, and in the same country at 
different times, the line between the 
sphere of government and the sphere of 
liberty is differently drawn. In Germany 
the conduct of railways is largely an af- 
fair of government; in the United States 
it is largely an affair of liberty. Schools, 
for example, are to-day much more an 
affair of government than ever before, 
but they are still an affair which falls 
in the domain of liberty as well. In 
short, government plus liberty, each be- 
ing the name for a field of activity, gives 
the complete life of the state. 

In the United States there are three 
different types of educational institu- 
tions, all resting upon the power of the 
state. One of the three depends wholly 
and one partly upon the government. 
The third type is without any govern- 
mental relationship whatever. The three 
types are these: 

First—Those institutions which the 
government establishes and maintains, 
such as the public schools, the public li- 
braries, and the state universities. 

Second—Those institutions which the 
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government authorizes, such as schools, 
college and university corporations, pri- 
vate or semi-public in character, which 
gain their powers and privileges by a 
charter granted by the proper govern- 
mental authority, and which are often 
given aid by the government in the form 
of partial or entire exemption from taxa- 
tion. 

Third—Those institutions which the 
state permits, because it has conferred 
no power on the government to forbid 
or restrict them, such as private venture, 
(unincorporated) educational undertak- 
ings of various kinds. 

Whether a given institution is truly 
national or not depends, in the United 
States, upon whether it is democratic in 
spirit, catholic in temper, and without 
political, theological, or local limitations 
and trammels. It may be religious in 
tone and in purpose and yet be national, 
provided only that its doors be not closed 
to any qualified student because of his 
creed. 

As a second fundamental principle of 
our American educational system I name 
this: 


THE RIGHT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The duly constituted authorities of any 
school district or other political unit 
may establish and maintain schools of 
any kind or grade for which the voters 
consent in regular form to bear the ex- 
pense. 

There is a widespread belief that ele- 
mentary education under government 
control is a matter of right, but that 
secondary and higher education under 
government control are improper inva- 
sions of the domain of liberty. There is 
no ground in our public policy for this 
belief. The government has the same 
right to do for secondary and for higher 
education that it has to do for element- 
ary education. What and how much it 
shall do, if anything, in a particular case, 
is a question of expediency; the right to 
do as much as it chooses is unquestion- 
able. 

A third fundamental principle is this: 

The schools which are maintained by 
governmental authority are established 
in the interest of the whole people, and 
because of the controlling conviction that 
an instructed and enlightened popula- 
tion is essential to the perpetuity of 
democratic institutions and to their ef- 
fective operation. The schools are, 
therefore, a proper charge upon all tax- 
paying persons and property, and not 
merely upon those whose children re- 
ceive instruction therein. Nor are they 
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in any sense schools which are provided 
for the poor or the unfortunate. 

It is sometimes gravely argued that 
positions as school officers or teachers 
should be given only to those who live, 
at the moment, in the civil community 
or subdivision in which the school in 
question is situated. This is the theory 
that the schools exist not for the people 
or for the children, but in order that 
places may be provided for the friends, 
relatives, and neighbors of those who are 
charged for the time being with the 
power of appointment. It is an undemo- 
eratic theory, because it substitutes a 
privileged class for open competition 
among the best qualified. 


At the conclusion of President But- 
ler’s address there was an informal 
reception at the State Library. 

The second day’s addresses were 
given by President J. G. Schurman, of 
Cornell University, who spoke on “ The 
Elective System and Its Limits.” He 
said, in part: 


In the presence of such an inexhausti- 
ble programme of studies what is the 
average student to do? First of all he 
may ignore everything but Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, metaphysics, ethics, and 
natural philosophy. These were the 
staple subjects of the old-fashioned col- 
lege curriculum; and a thorough train- 
ing in them has potency to enlarge and 
cultivate the intellect, especially in its 
powers of analysis and deduction, and in 
some measure to develop and chasten the 
zesthetic emotions. But the student who 
deliberately closes his eyes to all other 
knowledge, to the English language and 
literature, history, economics, politics, 
modern languages and literatures, and to 
all the wealth of the physical, chemical, 
and biological sciences, while he may be 
acting wisely, is certainly exercising a 
choice quite as arbitrary as that of his 
more radial “ chum,” who elects English, 
German, French, mathematics, psychol- 
ogy, and some of the sciences of nature, 
inorganic or organic. There has been 
a kind of tacit assumption in certain 
quarters that a student who walked in 
the old ways was not choosing his stud- 
ies, While a student who departed from 
them and expatiated in the newer realm 
of knowledge was making such a choice; 
but in either case there is no escaping 
the task of selecting among many pos- 
sible disciplines, and if the boy himself 
does not make the selection, his teacher 
or his college does. 

The student may ignore the traditions 
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of the schools and elect such studies as 
tend to qualify him for his subsequent 
profession—chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics, if he is to be an engineer; bot- 
any, chemistry, physiology, anatomy, 
histology, and bacteriology, if he is to 
be a physician; history, political science, 
and constitutional law, if he is to be a 
lawyer; Greek, Hebrew, metaphysics, and 
ethics, if he is to be a clergyman, and 
whatever specialty he affects, if he is to 
be a teacher. This is a prudent arrange- 
ment at any rate, and [ will not criticise 
it as illiberal or philistine. It is what 
many boys do and most parents desire. 
But it is open to at least one objection. 
Its criteria is not cultured manhood, but 
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professional efficiency. This is not so 
much a false conception of education as 
an inadequate one. Every boy needs a 
deeper culture and a broader mental de- 
velopment than that which merely fits 
him for the understanding and practice 
of his profession. And this he ought at 
all hazards to have sought, though not 
perhaps to have left the others undone. 
Culture, knowledge for its own sake, the 
broad intellectual interests of the race, 
should be the primary concern of the 
student, and preparation for his pro- 
fessional career only a secondary consid- 
eration. . . . 

Even if we assume marked talent with 
the liking and a want of it with the dis- 
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like, who can assure us that it is the busi- 
ness of education to develop the more en- 
ergetic and to neglect the feebler powers 
of the mind? Might not rather the aim 
be harmony and poise? And unless the 
student is to be a teacher or investigator, 
I do not see any particular benefit to him 
or to the world in such one-sided intel- 
lectual development. 

I desire, for the present at least, to 
throw together without discrimination 
English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, and philosophy. These 
are the humanities. Without them there 
is no humane or liberal culture. Yet 
with them culture is restricted unless the 
soul’s session has been opened to the 
natures and laws of the material world 
by the study of some physical science. 
And of the sciences of nature, mathe- 
matics is the universal key, without 
which advance is impossible. . 

The indispensable materials of a liberal 
education are, first of all and most im- 
portant of all, the humanities, and, sec- 
ondly, the sciences of nature, including 
mathematics as their key, to which must 
be added philosophy, the fundamental 
doctrine of both nature and man. 

I do not think it matters what natural 
science the student elects. Any one, if 
properly studied—and laboratory work 
is, of course, essential—will familiarize 
him with the scientist’s method and 
point of view, and open up to his imagi- 
nation at least one radius to the centre 
of the physical cosmos. After arithme- 
tic, algebra, and geometry, the student 
needs no more mathematics for mental 
discipline, and he will take just as much 
more as may be necessary for the study 
of the physical science or sciences which 
he elects. At least one course in logic, 
psychology, and elementary philology is 
essential, and it should not be forgotten 
by the champions of the old curriculum 
that at least two were prescribed therein. 

As to the humanities, I am unwilling 
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to dogmatize, for no one can study all 
the languages, literatures, history, and 
political science now offered at our uni- 
versities. I put first, however, the Eng- 
lish language and literature and the his- 
tory of our own country. And next to 
these, with due regard both to the rights 
of ancient civilization and the demands 
of modern, I would put one ancient lan- 
guage and one modern; and I think there 
is at once scholarly and practical wisdom 
in the popular instinct which all over 
the country in our high schools is select- 
ing Latin and German for the place of 
pre-eminence. Such a compromise, I am 
sure, is safe for parents whose sons are 
not destined to be either theologians or 
literary men; but will find their way 
into the other professions and into busi- 
ness, as all but the small minority are 
certain to do. Few boys go far enough 
with Greek to derive as much culture 
from Greek literature as English litera- 
ture would yield them with the same 
efforts; and the linguistic discipline 
yielded by Latin is as good, I take it, as 
that yielded by Greek. For the boy of 
marked literary talent, who can devote 
many years to it, Greek is the most ex- 
cellent and ennobling of studies, but for 
nine-tenths of the students in our col- 
leges and universities I believe that Latin 
and German would be a better combina- 
tion than Latin and Greek. And I am 
myself so much impressed with the les- 
son of old Athenian culture that I think 
a liberal education quite possible without 
either, though not without literary cult- 
ure of some sort, which is, as I have 
already shown, the first essential of a 
liberal education. 


Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr., the 
genial and thoughtful Secretary of the 
Board of Regents, did everything pos- 
sible to make the delegates feel at 
home with each other and studied to 
answer everyone’s wants. 


Pe 





LET ME 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 


With forward face and unreluctant 
soul, 
Not hastening to, or turning from, the 
goal; 
Not mourning for the things that dis- 
appear 


In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a 
whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with 
cheer. 


BUT LIVE. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

Through rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but 


a boy, 

New friendship, high adventure, and a 
crown. 

I shall grow old, but never loose life’s 
zest, 

Because the road’s last turn will be the 
best. 

—Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
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THE LATE DR. M. L. HOLBROOK. 


“ Because I live ye shall live also.” 
These words rob death of sadness and 
breathe consolation to those who are 
called to part with a father, compan- 
ion, or friend. “The principle of life 
ever obtains even at a deathbed of 
the dearest friend. The temporal and 
spiritual are united, for the Holy 
Ghost dwells in you.” 

These and similarly strong convinc- 
ing words fell from the lips of the 
Rev. Mr. Mason, August 14th, on the 
occasion of the funeral of Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook, who died at his residence, 
New York City. 

He was the associate editor and 
contributor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and a valued friend of over 
fifty years; and although he was in his 
seventy-second year, yet so industrious 
were his habits that he might have 
been taken for a much younger man, 
judging from his writings. 





Two years ago he contracted in- 
testinal trouble when at Nassau, owing 
to the scarcity of water. It is only 
since July 4th that his natural vigor 
began to perceptibly fail, though his 
faculties remained clear and active to 
the end. 

He was endowed by Nature with a 
noble mind, a broad and gifted intel- 
lect, and possessed exceptionally en- 
lightened views on life and health. 
He was an omnivorous reader, and in 
his library was a collection of the 
rarest works of philosophers and sci- 
entists, especially of Darwin, Spencer, 
and Weissman among the modern 
writers. 

He has been known to Fowler & 
Wells since 1853, when twenty-two 
years of age. It was then L. N. Fow- 
ler first wrote out his character. Ever 
since, and especially as editor of the 
“Herald of Health,” he 


has been 
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travelling along the same road as that 
pursued by the Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany. In 1898, on giving up the edi- 
torship of his own paper, he became 
associate editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL and “ Health,” and many 
favorable comments have reached us 
as a result of his contributions. His 
principle in life was to learn something 
He was a pioneer, 
and as a physician of many years’ 


new every year. 


standing he has become widely known, 
not only in this country but in Eng- 
land; his loss will be deeply felt. 


The floral tributes, which were 
beautiful, touchingly showed how 


widespread were his friends and the 
societies to which he belonged. 

He leaves a brother and one son. 
The latter is a clever engineer in the 
Otis Elevator Company. 

Further tributes to his memory will 
appear in our next issue. 


THE DECISION OF TO-DAY. 


There is an old saying of Cervantes 
that, “ By the street of by and by one 
arrives at the house of Never.” 

That is a very important idea for a 
large number of young men and young 
women—as well as older men and wom- 
They halt 
They hesitate 
whether to commence or not. Their 
energy is wasted in postponing until 
to-morrow what they should have be- 
gun to-day. A disagreeable or difficult 
task is seldom lightened or made sweet- 


en of to-day—to consider. 
between two opinions. 


er by putting off the work a day, a 
week, or a year. We may be almost sure 
that when we postpone a thing that 
ought to be done to-day that it will be 
twice as heavy to attack to-morrow. 
Promptness clears the road of many 
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difficulties. 
sometimes the only way to get it out 
of the road. Doing a deed is like sow- 
ing a seed; if not done at the right time 
it will be forever out of season, and we 
are afraid that the summer of Eternity 
will not be long enough to bring to 
maturity the fruit of a delayed action. 
Pompey once said, “ It is not necessary 
for me to live, but it is necessary that 
I be at a certain point at a certain 
hour.” 

Promptness of mind requires the 
cultivation of the organs of Firmness, 


To grasp the thistle is 


Conscientiousness, and Time, and these 
When 


men are going about wondering wheth- 


are the backbone of success. 


er they are going to succeed or not, 
they should ask themselves whether 
they have cultivated these most im- 
portant qualities. Horace Greeley used 
to say, “If a man has no regard for 
the time of other men why should he 
What 
difference of taking a man’s hour and 
taking his five dollars? There 
many men to whom each hour of the 
business day is worth more than five 
dollars.” 


have for their money? is the 


are 
Cesar’s delay in sending a 


life 
reached the Senate house. 


message cost him his when he 

Aside from the usefulness of punc- 
tuality and promptness in little things 
there is need for the mind to consider 
the promptness with which a proposi- 
tion should be considered in the form- 
ing of character. We have known of 
men and women who have been coming 
to the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy for years. One told us that he in- 
tended to enter the class while Mr. 
Sizer was alive; another regretted that 
she had never seen Mrs. Wells, and had 
intended coming to the Institute while 


she was lecturing to the class. Both 
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might have hustled and improved their 
time and obtained their objects, or 
heart’s desire, had they not delayed. 
Many people bring us their sons to ex- 
amine because they do not want to 
make the sad mistake that their fathers 
made with themselves, namely, putting 
off an examination of their qualities 
until it was too late. The invitation 
to attend is here extended to those 
who have written to us year after year 
for particulars of the class, to com- 
mence in September, and are warned 
There is no 
Who can tell 


may give a 


against further delays. 
time like the present. 
but the 
double impetus to business projects 


what course 
and to professional work if it is taken 
now. Delays have dangerous ends, 
while an opportunity, if taken at its 
flood, will bring about successful issue. 
“When a fool has made up his mind 
the market has gone by.” A young 
man once attended the class who in- 
tended to enter a business house. He 
was but a boy of sixteen years of age, 
and went directly from the Institute 
into a commercial situation down town 
in New York. The people in the store 
at first rallied him on his new acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and, partly to en- 
snare him, they would quietly ask him 
what he thought of different men who 
came into the place to buy goods at 
wholesale on credit, and the boy had 
frankness and self-reliance enough to 


say clearly and strongly what he 
thought. Before he had been there 


three months, if a stranger came in to 
buy a bill of goods, the man who was 
handling the customer would give a 
signal to have the young Phrenological 
clerk come in and busy himself about 
the room and sean the stranger, and it 
was arranged that if he believed in the 
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man he was to give a certain sign, and 
if he did not believe in him he was to 
give a contrary one, and he was so 
signally correct in reference to some 
sharp, tricky men that his employers 
learned to doubt any stranger of whom 
this young man disapproved. They 
said he was right every time. 

He came all the way from Southern 
California to take the course at the 
Institute, and wherever he may go in 
life he will carry the benefit of his 
knowledge with him. Many, many 
other instances of students who have 
come to us to gain a personal insight 
into the principles of Phrenology lead 
that 
others who can be equally helped at the 
present time if they are but quick 
enough to appreciate the privileges of 


us to suppose there are many 


the course that is to commence this 
month. 

In previous numbers of the Jour- 
NAL we have indicated the nature of 
the course. 
few of the advantages to be found by 
students who wished to know the prin- 


In May we explained a 


ciples of the science of Phrenology and 
how the various subjects would be in- 
troduced. In June we explained the 
objects of the post-graduate course. 
In July we pointed out some of the 
advantages resulting from the course. 
In August we gave the names of the 
professors and the lines of the thought 
they intended to introduce. 

Those who wish a complete idea of 
what the Institute intends to give its 
students cannot do better than secure 
these copies. 

The Fowler Institute, London, opens 
its Course of Phrenological Instruction 
this month, and Mr. D. T. Elliott will 
give full particulars concerning the 
lectures and classes. 
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CAN WE LOOK INTO THE 
FUTURE? 


In several papers of recent date 
attention has been called to the propo- 
sitions advanced by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, of Antwerp, the Belgian philos- 
opher, and in the “ New York World” 
and the “Dallas Morning News” a 
Phrenological head is given, with the 
hand of Maurice Maeterlinck touching 
the organs of Ideality and Cautious- 
ness, with the supposed idea that these 
are the centres which preside over the 
prophetic cells of the brain that look 
into the future. There is really noth- 
ing very new about our possessing a 
prophetic faculty, but whether the 
learned professor, or philosopher, has 
touched the proper location of such a 
power is to be very much doubted, if 
his fingers rest upon the organs of 
Ideality and Cautiousness. If his fin- 
gers had pointed to the organs of 
Spirituality and Human Nature we 
could more easily have favored his 
statement, for these two faculties have 
always helped the clairvoyant, as well 
as the shrewd, far-seeing business 
prophet, in lifting the curtain of mys- 
tery from the eyes of the incredulous 
and of showing him what events were 
going to take place. It is, therefore, 
no creation of a new brain-cell that 
helps a person to-day to safely forecast 
events before they transpire. If men 
and women would only study the loca- 
tion of the Phrenological organs and 
what they represented, as discovered 
by Gall and his followers, they would 
find very great aids in the explanation 
of many facts that now seem to be 
mysterious to them. 

We wish to thank J. B. Harris, of 


Norwood, Mo., for forwarding us the 
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“Dallas Morning News.” In the lat- 
ter paper Arthur Field writes a short 
article upon this matter and closes by 
saying: “ Maurice Maeterlinck simply 
gives results which hitherto have been 
known to all honest investigators,” and 
says, “ The question is, has he started 
an investigation of the cellular capaci- 
ties of the brain residual or propaga- 
tive? Here is a chance,” he continues, 
“for Spitza, or some other follower of 
Spurzheim—some student of the anat- 
omy of the brain—to lead us to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 

From what we have read of Spitza’s 
investigations we realize that he, too, 
can gain more light of the topography 
of the brain by studying Gall’s and 
Spurzheim’s works. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


The opening of the Fowler Institute, 
London, will take place during the 
month (September). The classes for 
instruction and the monthly lectures 
will be fully announced. For particu- 
lars, inquire of Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
Examiner of the Institute, or Mr. C. 
R. King, Manager of L. N. Fowler & 
Co., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, E. C. 

This Institute has just held its sum- 
mer examination, the results of which 
will be forwarded to us in due course. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy will commence its thirty-eighth 
session on Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 3d, at eight o’clock. Dr. Branden- 
burg, President; Miss Fowler, Vice- 
President; Dr. 


H. 8. Drayton, Rev. 
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Thomas Hyde, Dr. Shepard, Mr. M. 
H. Piercy, Secretary, together with 
other officers and members of the fac- 
ulty and friends will welcome the 
graduates and explain the objects of 
the Institute. Mme. de Fritsch, the 
talented pianist, and Miss Marguerite 
de Fritsch, violinist, from Mr. Sousa’s 
band, have promised 


several solos. 


REMEMBRANCE, 


DR. M. L. 


He is not dead. The tender Heart, 
One with all humankind, 

That loved man as a brother loves, 
The strong, brave Mastermind 

That gave to weaker souls its strength, 
The Self that of its best 

Withheld not thought or word or deed, 
Has found at even—trest. 

He is not dead. The Self of him 
While time shall be will live, 

While man shall read his message and 
Find wisdom. They who give 


CHARACTER 


(Continued from page 292.) 


“Here is the nose, in Fig. 11, of ideality 
and refined sensibilities. It tells of high- 
ly wsthetie tastes and artistic fertility. 
This form of top-head indicates an amia- 
ble and impressible nature, full of senti- 
ment, humor, and generous impulses. 
Sympathy dominates justice. Full, high- 
ly colored, mild eyes, and large, chaste, 
moist, red lips are the active agents for 
the expression of these qualities. 

“The possessor of a nose like Fig. 12 
has powerful trading instincts and the 
desire to accumulate this world’s goods. 
This and Fig. 14 are the types of the 
commercial nose. One or the other ap- 
proximates the form found upon the in- 
dustrial giants of the world. Both have 
great sagacity, enterprise, and fertility 
in new schemes. The dip downward in 
Fig. 12 shows a distrustful disposition 
that takes nothing for granted. The 
acquisitive nose is usually associated 
with a bread, round face and head. 
Breadth denotes executive force and 
staying power. Heads very broad from 
ear to ear show that the person is always 
wrapped up in self-interests; irritable 
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The Rev. S. Willis, Ph.D., will speak 
on “Character.” All friends of the 
cause are asked to keep this evening 
free and to kindly circulate cards of 
invitation to their friends. For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to the Secre- 
tary, 24 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 
of address.) 


(Please note change 


Of their best self, who tidings have 
For man, they never die; 

They live in lives they deathless are. 
O Mind that grasped the “ why ” 

Of living problems, O brave Heart, 
That true has been these years 

In loyal loving, peaceful rest! 
This darksome hour of tears 

We bring remembrance tribute; ’tis 
A fadeless garment rife 

With richest, sweetest fragrance—’tis 
The mem’ry of thy life. 

Margaret Isabel Cox. 


NOSE. 


and destructive. Thick, heavy eyelids, 
showing a large surface when open and 
giving a sleepy look, signify acquiring 
instincts. 

“The acme of wakeful, vivid intelli- 
gence and capacity for immediate cogni- 
tion and action are expressed by the 
high-arching eagle nose in Fig. 13. This 
is the sign of tremendous ambition for 


power and the impelling energy and 
fearless courage to command. When 


found in combination with a long, con- 
vex, egotistical upper lip its owner has 
an imperious way of coercing obedience. 
Lean, sinewy faces, projecting in the 
central perpendicular line, are intensely 
active and tirelessly industrious. They 
bespeak the will that presses forward 
and never rests. 

“ Pre-eminently the most broadly com- 
prehensive, creative, and profoundly pow- 
erful nose, in a worldly sense, is that 
illustrated in Fig. 14. We have here 
large size, symmetry, and maturity—a 
rare combination—revealing a superior 
appreciation of proportion. The large 
nostrils tell of strength of heart and 
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lungs and capacity for deep breathing— 
essential prerequisites to great and sus- 
tained mental capacity. These noses, 
when associated with a high quality of 
organic structure, reveal a virile and 
masterful intellect, an understanding of 
human nature in its broadest sense, ex- 
ecutive ability for organization upon the 
largest scale. This and Fig. 8 represent 
the highest types of evolutionary devel- 
opment in noses. The size of the nose, 
controlled by quality, is always the 
measure of intellectual and _ physical 
power. People who reach great longev- 
ity have large noses. The predominant 
back top-head in this figure typifies pride 
and dignity. 

** Noses that have a long reach at the 
point, as in Fig. 15, are vigilant, keenly 
discriminating in small matters, and in- 
quisitive. They have a penetrating in- 
tuition and foresight, are alert and 
quick-minded. The thinner and sharper 
the nose, the less breadth and compre- 
hensiveness there is to the understanding 
and the greater the acuteness. These 
noses go with long heads and active 
minds. The small chin reveals a lack of 
decision and of stability of will power.” 


o—_—_—_—_——_—— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subseribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b+ accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler §& Co., London. 

671.—F. G. J., Joplin, Mo.—Your photo- 
graph indicates that you have a good 
hold on life. The Motive temperament 
predominates, thus you will have quite 
a desire to become actively engaged in 
an out-door occupation rather than to 
be confined to an in-door, sedentary one. 
You have an executive brain, consequent- 
ly you enjoy meeting with men and do- 
ing work that requires thought and mus- 
cle. It will never do for you to settle 
down in an office, unless you have some 
out-door exercise when you finish your 
day’s work, for your constitution needs 
to be brought out rather than controlled 
by sedentary labor. We think you will 





make a good practical, scientific man, and 
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could engage in those studies where you 
could work by the eye and where you 
would be obliged to see and observe pass- 
ing events and give judgment upon ma- 
terials as well as upon the characteristics 
of men. You could take up the study of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy quite read- 
ily, and would be able to understand the 
principles that underlie the working out 
of these subjects. Occult subjects will 
always be of interest to you, and you 
will find it easy to interpret many things 
that are mysterious to others. You have 
magnetic power and could soon become 
expert in the art of helping yourself. 

672.—H. H., Pittsburg, Pa.—Your pho- 
tograph indicates quite an intuitive mind 
and one that comes to conclusions rapid- 
ly. You do not often find that your first 
impressions are incorrect, and generally 
are able to indorse and act upon them. 
You would make a good photographer, 
for you would know how to catch the 
best expression of your sitter to make 
your impression upon your plate; you 
would not let your subject know when 
you were taking him, but would awaken 
his animation and his best characteris- 
tics for reproduction. You like to tidy 
things up and have them in their pkaces; 
you have a place for everything and keep 
things where they belong. Your side 
head indicates that you have an active or- 
gan of Constructiveness and are able to 
use up material to advantage in a me- 
chanical way. You had better take up 
engineering or some mechanical work. 
Study engineering and apply your knowl- 
edge to some practical work where you 
can use your Constructiveness and _ per- 
ceptive intellect. 

673.—J. F. M., Chicago, Ill.—You have 
a sharp, keen organization that is suited 
to superior work of an intellectual kind. 
You are better adapted to a professional 
eareer than to any slow, ordinary busi- 
ness undertaking. You take pleasure in 
being where there is life and enterprise, 
rather than to be engaged in an in-door, 
quiet, sedentary line of work, and must 
aim at being where you can show your 
originality as much as possible. You will 
make an excellent lawyer, for you have 
a keen, intellectual, available mind, capa- 
ble of comparing an analytical subject in 
an interesting and versatile way. You 
will make a good public speaker and will 
succeed in the study of elocution, and 
had better devote a part of your time to 
voice-eulture. You will make a good 
superintendent, an excellent telegrapher, 
or an intelligent broker. In your leisure 
time you had better make a study of one 
of the above subjects. 

674.—I. S. C., Elmwood, Ind.—Your 
photograph indicates that you have lived 
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long enough in the world to have learned 
many important lessons, and _ conse- 
quently your advice is worth more than 
you sometimes think it is. You under- 
rate your own powers, and must culti- 
vate more dignity of bearing and self- 
appreciation. Your forehead is broad 
and not cramped in height, consequently 
you will be able to use your ingenuity 
to advantage. You are an ingenious 
man, and whatever else you do in life 
you ought to be able to invent and adapt 
ways and means of doing work. You 
have an ability to plan out work and 
would use tools appropriately in making 
up materials. With a fair education you 
ought to use your ingenuity in a literary 
line of work, and were you to give your 
attention to public speaking you would 
show it in this line of effort. You are 
energetic, forceful, and full of resources, 
and know what to do in times of emer- 
gency. The more you study the more 
you will feel drawn to intellectual and 
professional work. 

675.—F. L. R., Rochester, N. Y.—Your 
efforts will be lost unless you select an 
executive, hustling line of work, where 
you can use your brain to advantage and 
where there is something continually 
taking place that is new and aggressive. 
You possess an enthusiastical mind and 
are quick to notice every change that is 
taking place around. Your intellectual 
faculties are well developed, and these 
qualities give you your power of criti- 
eism, your ability to understand the 
work of others, and capability to com- 
prehend the characteristics of others. 
You are not often mistaken in your first 
impressions, and you will find that law, 
especially constitutional law, will suit 
you admirably. You should be good in 
arguing and debating, in repartee and in 
understanding the various ways of tak- 
ing men at their best. You could cross- 
examine witnesses and get hold of the 
exact truth. You will not be able to 
allow little things to pass your notice 
without comment, and on this account 
you give yourself considerable work to 
do by trying to set people right. You 
will make a good commissioner, a pro- 
moter of business, and an excellent edi- 
tor of some financial paper. 

676.—A. L. B., Clare, Mich.—The photo- 
graph of this young lady indicates that 
she does not express all the characteris- 
tics that she possesses. She is somewhat 
reserved in mind and cannot readily ex- 
press her mind to others. Her affection 
will be somewhat platonic, rather than 
gushing or demonstrative. She will ac- 
cept all the attention that is given to her, 
but will not commit herself. She is 
idealistic and will be much liked by a 


certain class of people, but she must be 
understood to be appreciated. She is in 
her element when she is with intellectual 
and high-toned, cultured people. She is 
quite notional in her ideas, and she can- 
not suit herself to ordinary life. She 
seems to live on an upper plane, and 
finds it somewhat difficult to come down 
to every-day affairs. She has a fine qual- 
ity of organization and is adapted to lit- 
erature and art. 





REVIEWS. 


Jn this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. tts our wish io notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“The American Congress on Tubercu- 
losis.” This is an interesting pamphlet 
of the proceedings. A loving-cup was 
presented to the retiring secretary, Clark 
Bell, Esq., LL.D., at the annual banquet 
at the Hotel Majestic. We have also re- 
ceived a copy of “ Spiritism, Hypnotism, 
and Telepathy.” The . pamphlets for- 
warded to us are from advance sheets of 
the *“* Medico-Legal Journal.” 

“ Rational Physical Culture, from the 
Standpoint of a Physician,” by Constan- 
tine F. MeQuire, A.M., M.D., with preface 
by John Crégo Lester, A.M., M.D. Pub- 
lished by the Eagle Book Printing De- 
partment, Brooklyn. Can be ordered from 
Fowler & Wells Company. This booklet 
introduces the reader to the subject of 
physical culture from a novel standpoint, 
namely, that of temperament, and for 
that reason should be read by all inter- 
ested in character. It is well written, 
finely printed, and beautifully  illus- 
trated. Dr. MecQuire is to be congratu- 
lated on its production. 


—_————_ QQ 


MIGHT GROW ON HIM. 


“JT don’t like yer story,” said the Bill- 
ville reader. 

“Maybe not now,” replied the author, 
“but it will grow on you.” 

“T hope not,” was the reply, “ fer I’ve 
got three carbuncles now.’”’—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 











OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponyM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


M. R. K., South End, Ont.—(1) You ask, 
“Will you kindly tell me in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL what you think of the 
Salisbury system as a treatment for a 
general run-down system, weak stomach, 
rheumatism, ete.?” In reply, I- would 
say: Dr. Salsbury’s method of treating 
chronic diseases by confining them to 
exclusive. meat diet seems to work very 
well in some cases, but in many others 
it does immense ‘harm. If a person is 
troubled with fermentive dyspepsia, 
which is a form of indigestion due to 
fermentation in the stomach and aliment- 
ary canal instead of natural digestion, 
the meat diet temporarily may prove 
beneficial, because it shuts out kinds of 
food which are most easily fermentable. 

On the other hand, rheumatism, gout, 
and sciatica are believed to be largely 
due to the formation of uric acid in the 
system. Persons who eat largely of ani- 
mal food are much more liable to these 
diseases than those who do not use ani- 
mal food. 

You seem to have received more benefit 
for a time on meat diet than on vege- 
table diet. That may be-true in your 
case. Persons living on vegetable diet 
may be in a condition where, unless that 
diet is carefully adapted to their diges- 
tive organs, fermentation in the aliment- 
ary canal may be more likely to follow 
as they consume starch and sugar. Many 
vegetarians eat too much starch and 
sugar, and not enough nuts and fruits 
and cereals. I have known many people 
who adopted the meat diet who have only 
lived a few years after adopting that 
diet; at the same time, other persons, 
who have a different form of indigestion, 
may find benefit by adopting the Sals- 
bury treatment for a short time. The 
formation of uric acid in the blood is 
almost always followed by albumen in 
the urine, and that indicates a bad con- 
dition of the system. The albumen is 
due to the want of sufficient oxygen to 
thoroughly oxydize the nitrogenous food 
that they eat. Foods that contain albu- 
men, gluten, cosine are now classed un- 
der the head of proteins. The albumen 
is found mostly in eggs and animal food. 
All animal food contains more or less 
effete matter that is being thrown out of 
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the system through the excretory or- 
gans, such as the bowels, kidneys, skin, 
and by expiration. 

These effete matters in animal foods 
the pathologists now find to be the main 
sause of uric acid in the blood, and uric 
acid is the main cause of rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, sciatica, ete. Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys is due to failure 
to properly oxydize the albuminous foods 
eaten. 

Many vegetarians fail to properly di- 
gest and assimilate vegetarian foods, be- 
cause they have not teeth sufficient to 
masticate and mix saliva with such food. 
All foods containing starch and cane- 
sugar must have plenty of saliva mixed 
with it in order to be properly digested. 

E. P. Miller, M.D. 

Your second question, ‘* Why do we find 
apparent contradictions in the face and 
head?” we would like to answer you by 
asking another question: Why do we 
sometimes find contradictions even in 
the heads of some persons? No one is 
entirely free from these contradictions, 
in some form or other, and when we find 
that the face and head do not agree, we 
shall find that the face shows a sign of 
inheritance that the head has not worked 
out or had a chance to develop. We have 
known of persons having a square chin 
whose Firmness was not more than aver- 
age in development. The young man re- 
ceived his father’s chin, but had not yet 
developed his firmness of character. 
Again, a large organ of Firmness may 
have been developed in a person, and 
it may not have had time to mould the 
chin, but after waiting a while we shall 
find it manifesting its characteristics. 
We have found the manifestation of Ac- 
quisitiveness inherited in the face when 
it has not shown itself in the head. One 
young man had inherited a fortune from 
his father and had all the indications of 
the appreciation of wealth, but he had 
not acquired any, and the organ of 
economy—Acquisitiveness—had not de- 
veloped in any material sense. Other 
instances might also be given. With re- 
gard to the head alone, we often find 
that Continuity is small and Firmness 
large. In such a case the latter helps 
the former organ, but does not take the 
place of it, as no organ can change its 
purport. A person may have large Ven- 
eration and also large Self-Esteem; the 
former gives the element of deference 
and respect, while the latter will at 
times apparently contradict this influ- 
ence, and a person will hold his head 
high and be inclined to get others to 
bend to him. It will do you no harm to 
ask yourself these questions, only we 
want you to be broad enough to see that 
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as these contradictions exist at an early 
and undeveloped age, they can be better 
accounted for and pointed out by Phre- 
nology better than by any other science. 
—Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


~~ 
> 





NOTICE. 


The monthly lectures in connection 
with the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy will be given on the first Tuesday 
evening of the month, not the first 
Wednesday, as formerly. Please note the 
change after September. 

—_\_—_@—___—_ 
AMERICAN FIELD NOTES. 


ad- 
the 


The following are the names and 
dresses of Phrenologists who are in 
field: 

George Morris, Minneapolis, Minn. 

G. Hummel, Gordon, Pa. 

John Welch, Brokenbow, Kan. 

C. A. Gates, Lamoille, Minn. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, I]. 

Joseph H. Thomas, Navarre, O. 

D. Allen, Long Beach, N. Y. 

J. W. and A. M. Rutter, Atlantic City, 
Nd 

Professor A. Haddock, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

C. F. Boger, Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O. 

Professor A. H. Welch, Cleveland, O. 

Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa. 

George Markley Graduate, Pittsburg, 
PS, 

Ira L. Guilford, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Edwin Morrel, Manchester, N. H. 

Dr. I. J. Dunham, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Louis Pankow, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 

T. B. Moss, St. Louis, Mo. 

William Dawson, St. Ansgar, Ia. 

Mr. Paul B. Kington is now a resident 
Phrenologist at 48 Johnson Park, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

i 


ENGLISH FIELD NOTES. 


Mrs. Willis, F.F.P.1., and Miss E. Higgs, 
F.F.P.L, are opening a consulting-room 
in Ramsgate for the season, where they 
may be consulted daily for Phrenological 
delineations. Visitors to Ramsgate will 


do well to pay a visit to these ladies, for 
they have already proved themselves to 
be very proficient in character reading. 
Miss L. Hendin, A.F.P.L, is spending 
the season at Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Mr. Healy Fash, Mr. Corbett, and Mr. 
Hitchcock are in Glasgow. 
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Miss Mallard and Miss Ward, F.F.P.I1., 
may be consulted daily at Queens Road, 


Hastings. For many years these ladies 
have held a unique position in Hastings 
as capable Phrenologists, and are very 
popular among the residents and visitors 
to the town. 

Mr. W. H. Lindsey, A.F.P.I., has taken 
up his residence in Hastings for the sea- 
son. 

Mr. J. W. Taylor is located at More- 
cambe. 

Mr. A. W. Williams can be consulted at 
Aberystwith. 

Mr. D. C. Griffith is at Ahersychan. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

King Edward VII. and Queen Alex- 
andra were crowned at Westminster, 
August 9th, amid great enthusiasm. 

Prince Chen, who arrived in New York 
during August, is cousin to the Emperor 
of China. He accompanied the new 
Chinese Minister at Washington, who is 


to succeed Wu Ting Fang. The new 
minister is no stranger to New York, 
and when his fellow-traveler exclaimed 


on the intense eagerness of everyone on 
the cars, surface cars, ete., and said it 
seemed to him that everyone was striv- 
ing for a prize, his friend replied, “ And 
so they are; the prize they seek is money 
with which they may procure comfort, 
even luxury. There is no place in this 
community for the laggard.” 

Tissot, the great artist, has just died 
in Paris. He illustrated the life of Christ. 
His famous illustrations belong to the 
Brooklyn Institute. 





A CURE FOR POISON IVY. 
While at Quogue, L. I, a short time 
ago, one of the editors of “‘ The Christian 
Work ” happened to become quite severe- 
ly poisoned with the common three- 
leafed poison ivy (rhus toxicondendron). 
Dr. John Marshall, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who was at Quogue for a 
week or two on vacation, gave me a 
recipe which is not generally known, and 
which a correspondent of “The Chris- 
tian Work” has asked me to give here. 
It is this: Carboliec acid, one-half dram; 
bisulphite of sodium, 3 drams; distilled 
water (or rain water), 6 ounces, to be 
used asa wash. The bisulphite of sodium 
must be fresh. This is absolutely essen- 
tial, as it loses much of its virtue in a 
week or two. The above is far the best 


known, and cures the worst cases in a 
In regard to the above, 8. 


few days. 
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Henry Miller writes us from East Hamp- 
ton, L. I.: “ I also know of a simple cure 
for poison ivy, and one which is always 
at hand, within the reach of every per- 
son. I desire to give it to the public 
through ‘The Christian Work.’ It is 
this: When one has come in contact with 
running ivy, make a strong suds of com- 
mon bar soap and wash and rewash the 
exposed parts as soon as possible after 
exposure. This will be found in most 
cases a sure cure.” 


—____@_—_— 


THE ORGANS OF OBSERVATION. 

How much do you observe about the 
things that you see most often? If you 
want to take an examination on the sub- 
ject, try these tests, part of a set of 
questions drawn up by a writer for the 
Washington “ Times ”: 

What are the exact words on a two-cent 
stamp, and in which direction is the face 
on it turned? 

In which direction is the face turned 
on a cent? on a quarter? on a dime? 

Write down, offhand, the figures on the 
face of your watch. The odds are that 
you will make at least two mistakes in 
doing this. 

Your watch has some words written or 
printed on its face. You have seen these 
words a thousand times. Write them out 
correctly. Few can do this. Also, what 
is the number in the case of your watch? 

How high (in inches) is a silk hat? 

How many teeth have you? 

What are the words on a policeman’s 
shield? 

How many buttons has the 
shirtwaist you are wearing? 

How many stairs are there in the first 
flight at your house? 

How many steps lead from the street 
to the front door of your house or flat? 

What is the name, signed in fac-simile, 
on any $1, $2, $5, or $10 bill you ever 


vest or 


saw? You’ve read dozens of those 
names. Can you remember one?—En- 
deavor World. 

+‘ 


CUT THIS OUT. 

Don’t inquire into a hungry man’s his- 
tory. Give him something to eat. 

Use the top of your head more 
your tongue less. 

Try to-day to live a simple, sincere, 
serene life, and to-morrow will have 
more sunshine in it. 

Keep the fire of your tongue from the 
gunpowder of your lips. 

Ask yourself to-night if you 
ashamed of anything you did to-day. 


and 


are 
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Cultivate self-control and habit of si- 
lence. Be at peace with yourself and 
everybody else. 

The Creator gave you two ears and 
only one tongue, so that you could hear 
twice as much as you talk. 

A man can store an awful tempest 
within himself, but it won’t break loose 
if he ties his tongue down. 

Don’t overdo things. Keep some of the 
pleasures for to-morrow and the next 
day. 

For goodness’ sake don’t worry. Do 
the best you can and be content. 


evmatmdiiniietamaas 
WIT. 
A NEW THEORY. 


“Papa, were we descended from mon- 
keys?” 

“Not all of us, my boy. Some were 
ascended.”—Detroit Free Press. 


THE BEST KIND. 


Madame (to prisoner)—You say that a 
fondness for books brought you here? 
Prisoner—Yes; pocketbooks. 


~ 
PRIZES. 


No. 1.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for the best Phrenological 
story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for ten subscriptions of $1— 
or six shillings—each for the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 

No. 3.—A year’s free subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to anyone who will send us two 
new subscriptions of $1—or six shillings 
—each. 

No. 4.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—for the best article on “ Phrenology: 
a Department of Medical Study.” 

Prizes close November Ist. 

We trust that a large number of our 
readers will compete. 


ee 


We regret to recall the death of two of 
our old and honored friends. Mr. Samuel 
Hoyland, of Sheffield, whose call came 
in June, was one of Mr. L. N. Fowler’s 
sarliest friends in England in 1860, and 
Rev. Mr. Constantine, of West Summit. 
Both gentlemen were staunch believers 
and lecturers on Phrenology. Mr. Hoy- 
land was in his seventy-second year and 
Mr. Constantine was over eighty. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incerporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO?.OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
—, required te Register Letters whenever requested 
to de se. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
sheuld never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of -office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
= our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Canadian Statesman.’’—Ontario. 
—The Bowmanville paper contains the 
crowns, sceptres, and emblems to be used 
at the Coronation of King Edward, and 
other up-to-date matters. It is an inter- 
esting paper. 

“The Findlay Courier ”—Ohio—is an 
easily handled paper and one that is 
printed in readable form. 

“The East Providence Eagle.”—Rhode 
Island.—This paper contains a little of 
everything, and is evidently aimed to 
suit a large variety of readers. 

“Plain Talk.”—Des Moines, Ia.—This 
paper aims at giving the best consensus 
of news possible, not only of what is 
going on in the State of Iowa, but also 
of things that concern other States and 
other countries beside America. It suc- 
ceeds in its task remarkably well. 








“The Dog Fancier”— Battle Creek, 
Mich.—is, as its name indicates, a paper 
devoted to the interests of our canine 
friends. ‘“ Doings in Dogdom ” is one of 
its headings, and it might do many peo- 
ple good to read what it has to say on 
the claims of dumb animals. 

“The Pittsburg Christian Advocate.”— 
Pittsburg, Pa.—A portrait is given of the 
Rev. Charles Cooke, the second editor of 
the “ Pittsburg Christian Advocate.” An 
editorial upon his beautiful Christian 
character, as well as a sketch by Miss 
Emma A, Fowler, appear in this number. 
The Rev. Heber Newton writes an article 
on the “Treatment of Anarchism,” in 
which he claims to have discovered a new 
and satisfactory way of meeting anarch- 
ism. 

“The Philosophical Journal” — San 
Francisco—contains a picture of a beau- 
tiful summer scene on its front page. 
Many news ideas of a philosophical ten- 
dency are given in this paper, which was 
established in 1865. 

“The People’s Health Journal.’’—Chi- 
cago.—* Physiological Happiness ” is the 
title of an article by George Bieser, M.D. 
There is a good deal of practical use- 
fulness in this article. People are 
not physiologically happy because they 
are not pbysiologically healthy. Many 
other interesting articles are distributed 
throughout the paper. 

“Eleanor Kirk’s Idea.” — Brooklyn.— 
In this magazine we find an article on 
“Cereals Better and Cheaper than Meat,” 
which is a valuable fact for all to know. 
Another article on “Losing His Facul- 
ties,” by Eleanor Kirk, is written in her 
usual interesting and graceful manner. 

“The Mother’s Journal’’—New Haven 

contains an article on ‘ The Physical 
Care of Children,” by Dr. Maurice Hunt, 
of Columbus, 0. This is a paper read 
before the parents’ and teachers’ meet- 
ing, Delaware, O. This paper, along with 
one on “Putting the Baby to Sleep,” 
forms a valuable contribution to the 
magazine. 
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“Health” — New York—has always 
something interesting in it for us to 
read. One article, on “ How I got Sick 
and How I got Well,” by Robert Walter, 
M.D., will give some ideas to young men 
and young women similarly placed with 
the writer. “The Cure of a Cold,” by 
M. M., is a short but valuable contri- 
bution. 

* Literary Life ”*—New York—contains 
the news of all the new books of the sea- 
son; one on “ Graded Physical Exercise,” 
by Bertha Louise Colburn, and published 
by the Edward S. Werner Publishing & 
Supply Company, is a work that will 
benefit many who are looking out for 
just the information that she gives. 

“The Standard Union ”—Brooklyn—is 
a healthy consensus of news for a busy 
public. 

“Dodge County Republic.” — Minne- 
sota.—This paper believes in cutting out 
all unnecessary wording, and thus in its 
announcements it is able to be of far 
more use to its readers than by publish- 
ing long and wearisome contributions. 

“Fhe Modern Farmer ” — St. Joseph, 
Mo.—contains valuable facts on “ Farm 
Horticulture,” ‘“ Farm Hints,” “ Farm 
Dairy,” “Farm Bee Keeping,” ‘ Farm 
Poultry.” There are several illustrations 
of cows and other animals in this 
monthly. 

“The Dayton Daily News.’’—Ohio.— 
This is a large and interesting paper, and 
in such an important centre it must fill 
a very valuable niche. The Saturday 
issue contains a magazine supplement, 
when the “ Books of the World are Re- 
viewed,” as well as other racy articles are 
given. 

“Human Nature’»—San Francisco— 
contains a Phrenological test which is a 
delineation of Miss Sophie Leppel, by 
Professor Elliott, given at the Fowler 
Institute, London, which the editor of 
“Human Nature” says is in thorough 
harmony with his own reading. An in- 
teresting article on “ Physiognomy,” il- 
lustrated with several faces, is given on 
the front page, by C. T. Parks. 

“Human Faculty.’’-—Chicago.—An arti- 
ele on “ The Great Value of the Faculty 
of Comparison” is among many of the 
original articles that are found in the 
August number. “ The Localization of 
Six Elements of Human Goodness” is 
another article, which is illustrated and 
compared with a character in whom the 
selfish elements are very strong. The 
price is $1 a year, or 10 cents a copy. 

“The Hahnemannian Advocate ’—Chi- 
eago—contains an article on “ Psychol- 
ogy,” under the heading of “ Know Thy- 
self,” which was an article read before 
the International Hahnemannian Asso- 
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ciation, Chicago, by W. H. Leonard. 
Had the article contained a little Phreno- 
logical light it would have been much 
more to the point and practical. It is 
astonishing how people will beat around 
the bush instead of getting right down 
to business. 

“The Contributor ’—Boston—contains 
news on matters that are sacred and 
secular, and evidently claims the atten- 
tion of a large number of readers. It 
well deserves a place in every home. 

* Chat.”—New York.—Published by the 
Manhattan Reporting Company, 150 Nas- 
sau Street.—Fifty cents per year or five 
cents a copy.—Patrick J. Sweeney is the 
moving spirit of this magazine, which 
contains many short and condensed ar- 
ticles on subjects we all want to know 
about. 

“The Lititz Express ”—Pennsylvania— 
contains “ Views of the Public,” * Town 
Talk,” ‘“ Personals,” ‘‘ Notes and Com- 
ments,” ‘Temperance Notes,” and an 
article on “ Sociality, or Moral Science,” 
by J. C. Barnes. The writer aims at say- 
ing something drastic, without much re- 
gard to whom he hits on the right or the 
left. 





an 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
WHAT THEY SAY. 
“TI wish to say that the May JoURNAL 
is one of the best I’ve seen. 
“A. M. G., Findlay, O.” 
“T much approve the idea of the Pur- 
ity Books. Let the time speedily come 
when every child, from infancy as it 
were, be reared in light and holiness. 
“TL. H., Webster, Mass.” 
“Dear Miss Fowler: My ‘ Phrenologi- 
“al character’ was received last week, 
and if I were not so glad at having had 
the examination this summer, might be 
sorry that I had not had it years before. 
It will be a great help, I am sure, and I 
am already anticipating the changes that 
will be shown when another examination 
is taken. ma. 
“Dear Sir: I wish to thank you for 
the knowledge obtained through the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which other- 
wise would have been lost. I also wish to 
thank you for prompt shipment of book. 
“W. E. George.” 


“Hypnotism and Hypnotic Sugges- 
tion” is written by thirty eminent au- 
thors. This work, coming as it does from 
the pens of the most eminent scholars 
and scientists of the present century, 
must dispel all doubts as to the reality of 
hypnotisim and its claims for a place 
among the sciences of to-day. Price, $3. 
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“The True Healing Art; or, Hygienic 
vs. Drug Medication.” An address deliv- 
ered in the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington. 12mo, 102 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
This is a grand statement of the prin- 
ciples of Hygiene as opposed to Drug 
Medication, and will be enjoyed by all 
who read it. 

“A Home for All; or, The Gravel Wall 
and Octagon mode of Building.” New, 
cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted 
to rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. 4s. 

“Education and_ Self-Improvement, 
Complete; Comprising ‘ Physiology, Ani- 
mal and Mental,’ ‘ Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character,’ ‘ Memory and In- 
tellectual Improvement.’” One large vol. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 10s., English. 
This comprises the series of popular 
works on the application of Phrenology 
to Education and Self-Improvement in 
one complete volume, in which form it 
has had a large sale, and it is in many 
respects one of the best educational hand- 
books published; any system of education 
that does not take in account the whole 
man must be incomplete. The emotions 
as well as the intellect must be educated. 

“Forty Years in Phrenology: Embrac- 
ing Recollections of History, Anecdote, 
and Experience.” 12mo, 413 pp. Twen- 
ty illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 6s., Eng- 
lish. Works of biography are always full 
of interest. This is more so than others 
in proportion as the author’s experience 
has been more varied. His experiences 
as a practical Phrenologist during more 
than forty years, afforded opportunity 
for gathering material which rarely falls 
to the lot of any man; and, it is pre- 
sented in such an interesting manner 
that everyone who reads it will wish the 
book were four times as large. 

* Looking Forward for Young Men; 
Their Interest and Success.” 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth. About 200 pages. $1.00. The 
hints and hits for young men contained 
in this work are in Mr. Weaver’s best 
style, and relate to his Friends, Business, 
Politics, Money, Time Ambitions Read- 
ing, Pleasures, Hopes, Home, Habits, and 
it is his latest work. , 

“The Hydropathie Encyclopedia.” <A 
system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. De- 
signed as a guide to families and stu- 
dents and a text-book for physicians. 12- 
mo. Two volumes in one. 966 pp., 461 
illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. This work 
treats the subject under eight distinct 
heads, embracing Outlines of Anatomy, 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hy- 
gienic Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cook- 
ery; Theory and Practice of Water- 
Treatment; Special Pathology and Hy- 
dro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all 
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known Diseases; Application of Hy- 
dropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. 
It contains a glossary, table of contents, 
and complete index. In the general plan 
and arrangement of the work, the wants 
and necessities of the people have been 
kept steadily in view. While almost 
every topic of interest in the departments 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hy- 
giene, and Therapeutics, is briefly pre- 
sented, those of practical utility are al- 
ways put prominently forward. The 
theories and hypotheses upon which the 
popular drug-practice is predicated are 
controversed, and the why and where- 
fore of their fallacy clearly demon- 
strated. 

“Consumption: Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Swedish Movement Cure, 
with Directions for Its Home Applica- 
tion.” By David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 
cents. 

*Delsartean Physical Culture, with 
Principles of the Universal Formula, Ar- 
ranged for Seminaries, Classes, Private 
Teachers and Individuals.” Illustrated. 
By Carrica LeFavre. 110 pages. Paper, 
25 cents. A real home gymnasium. 

“Lectures on Man.” A series of twen- 
ty-one lectures on Phrenology and phys- 
iology, delivered by Professor L. N. Fow- 
ler during his first tour in England 
(1860), many of which are now out of 
print and can only be had in this volume. 
By L. N. Fowler. Price, $1.50. 

“Health in the Household; or, Hy- 
gienic Cookery.” By Susanna W. Dodds, 
M.D. 600 pages, extra cloth. Price $2. 
Undoubtedly the very best work on the 
preparation of food in a healthful man- 
ner ever published, and one that should 
be in the hands of all who would furnish 
their tables with food that is wholesome 
and at the same time palatable, and will 
contribute much toward health in the 
household. 

“Health and the Various Methods of 
Cure.” By J. H. Rausse. A new transla- 
tion from the German. Cloth, 40 cents. 
This volume will introduce the reader 
into the essence of the natural method of 
treating and avoiding disease. 

“Marriage.” Devoted to the History 
of marriage, and to a description of the 
various methods and customs which dif- 
ferent nations and tribes, from the com- 
mencement of the world to the present 
time, have adopted to gratify their sexual 
and social feelings. The main body of 
the work is devoted to an exposition of 
the social nature, with suggestions in 
relation to those qualities which should, 
and those which should not exist in hus- 
band and wife, ete. ITllustrated. Cloth, 
$1 


** Mothers’ Hygienic Handbook for the 
Normal Development and Training of 
Women and Children, and the Treatment 
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of Their Diseases with Hygienic Agen- 
cies.” Cloth, $1. Is a veritable Godsend 
to mothers. 

“Our Girls.” It treats the question of 
a girl’s health scientifically and has 
helped numberless invalid girls into good 
health, but it does it all in a spirit so 
genial and fascinating that, while learn- 
ing the most vital truths, you seem to be 
listening to a delightful story. TIllus- 
trated. Cloth, $1. 

Value of the rectal syringe is carefully 
explained in a pamphlet by Dr. H. S. 
Drayton, entitled “* Therapeutic Use of 
Intestinal Lavage.” Price, 30 cents. 

“Transmission: A Variation of Charac- 
ter Through the Mother.” By Georgiana 
B. Kirby. 12mo, 80 pp. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Paper, 25 cents. 
The author adduces many incidents 
from life in support of her leading prop- 
osition that to the habit, avocation, and 
tone of mind of the mother the charac- 
teristics dominating in the temperament 
of the child are chiefly due. It should 
be read carefully by every woman who 
expects to be a mother. 

“A Theory of Population: Deduced 
from the General Law of Animal Fertil- 


A New Phrenological Game ! 





IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the | 


basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of pla ing. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price,only 25 ceuts. 
Address 

FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 

Publishers, 


Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E,. C. 








[September 


Herbert 


ity.” 25 
cents. 

“Of Such is the Kingdom,” and other 
poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. A 
collection of miscellaneous poems, con- 
taining ‘ Niagara,” “The Poet’s Gift,” 
ete., ete. Bound in fine English cloth, 
gilt side and back stamp, decorative 
cover. Price, $1.50. 

“The Kaaterskill Fairies.” By Anna 
Olcott Commelin. Illustrated by Kathe- 
rine Ripley Noyes. This is a charming 
little story in the form of an allegory, 
in which Care is made to be a Giant 
bringing trouble to all. Price, 75 cents. 

“Ready for Business; or, Choosing an 
Occupation.” A series of practical pa- 
pers for boys. By George J. Manson, 
108 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Man in Genesis and Geology; or, the 
Biblical Account of Man’s Creation tested 
by Scientific Theories of His Origin and 
Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
DD., LL.D. 149 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

“ Jerushy.” By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
An account of a “ Visit to Brooklyn by 
Jerushy Smith, of Smithville.” Enter- 
taining reading for the seaside. [Trice, 
paper, 25 cents. 


By Spencer. Paper, 
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Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 


& Complete Handbook ror the People. With over One Hundred New Illustrations 
including a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenclogists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 193 pp. 
BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete mstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 





Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 





se 


New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO, 









Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus. 
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Bishop White. Top 
head high. Moral and Intel- 
kectual organs very large. 
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Philosopher, Massive 
forehead. Very strong rea- 


soning powers and memory. 





King Bomba, the brutal 
rant. A coarse nature, 
ead large at the base. Pro- 
ensities greatly predominat- 
ng. 





ie 
Rev. Dr. Bond, Head 
tarrow andhigh. Propensities 
noderate. Moral organs and 
itellect predominating, 





Gouverneur Morris, 
scnolar and statesman. Ob- 
serving organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi- 
ent, A practical, scho!arly 
ad and character. 





ae 
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Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip 11, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 





Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the disposition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
scribed. 

Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face. and 
shape of head of the lady or gentleman best 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 














Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
list. Head very broad. Ani- 
mal nature strong.. Moraij 
organs moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 





. wl 
Very smal) head 
deficient in the 
in the region of 


Idiot. 
especially 
forehead, 
iptellect. 





Brutal Clown. The 
animal propensities strong. 
Top head low, narrow, and 
deficient. 





Indian. forehead aud 
top head small and con- 
tracted. Base of brain broad 
and large. 





Speculative Thinker. 
Reasoning organs, in upper 


= of forehead, large 
-erceptive organs, acrosy 
the brow, deficient. Deeg 


not sharp 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











FRUITS AND HOW 10 USE THEM, 


1sa practical manual on the subject, containing nearly seven hundred recipes for whole- 
some preparations of Foreign and Domestic Fruits. It was written by Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole, a woman who understands well her subject. It tells how to put fruit on the table, 
how to prepare it in various forms—baked, stewed, canned, jellied, preserved, etc.—and 
how to use it in puddings, pies, sauces, cakes, ice creams, etc. It acquaints one not only 
with new ways of cooking well known fruits, but brings to one’s notice many fruits 


hitherto unknown or deemed of little value. 


It instructs how to prepare fruit dishes 


which wil! nourish without inflaming the stomach, and so promote healthful condition. 





IT is THE ONLY WORK pubiished on the subject. It is 
thorough and complete in all particulars. It is well indexed, thus 
enabling one to find any recipe quickly. It will prove a great help 
to all cooks, and especially during the season when fruits are 
plenty and in demand and the house-keeper is constantly called on 
to think of some new way in which to prepare them. 


Send for a copy. Cloth, 12 mo., 242 pages. Price, $1.00. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


It interferes with the field of no other book; but 
what the author has not gathered-about the prep- 
aration of all kinds of fruits is not worth the men- 
tion. The book is exhaustive, and leaves little to 
be wished for, and is an indispensable companion 
to the common cook-book. It is surprising how 
many rare and appetizing dishes may be made 
from the common fruits. If the diet of Americans 
was more .argely of the fruits, of which there is 
such an abundance, there would be less need of 
medicines and a far higher average of health and 
length of life.—Progressive Thinker. 


A practical manual which we can cordially com- 
mend to honsekeepers.—l,ew York Sun. 

A book that promises to do more for the happi- 
ness of mankind than anything written in recent 
years. It comes nearer to the want of humanity 
than any cther treatise we have yet seen. Every 
young wife should have one, if she truly values 
her husband’s health.—News, Passaic, N. J. 

This differs from the ordinary cook. book, in that 
it deals exclusively with fruits and utilizes each 
fruit known to our modern civilization in a most 
pleasing manner. The book is one to be highly 
valued by all housekeepers.—Plough:nan, Boston, 
Mass. 

That altogether too little fruit is used in the 
family, admits of no doubt, whatever. Every 
physician and other person who has studied the 
subject concurs in this conclusion. The use of 
fruit promotes health. This being so, the more 
varied and appetizing the preparations of fruit 
are, the more of them will be eaten, and the pleas- 
ure in the ea ting will be enhanced—both of which 
objects it is very desirable to accomplish. This 
volume, therefore, steps directly into this useful 
domain of cookery—a domain to which no other 
bok is exc: usively devoted, and gathers from ev- 


ery cuisine at home and abroad, hundreds of the 
best methocs of presenting fruits of all kinds at 
the table—the apple, the most valuable of all 
fruits, having not iess than a hundred different 
ways of preparing it. As we have already stated, 
amid the swarm of cook-books, this is the only one 
devoted exclusively to the preparation of fruits. 
It should be in every household.—Zastern Argus. 
Portland, Me. 


The book is a mighty convenience to such cooks 
as have fruit to prepare, and one can merely by 
reading the recipes, after a little while rise up 
from their perusal with a feeling akin to that he 
experienced when a boy after a raid upon a peach 
orchard.— Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


We hardly feel capable of noticing this book, but 
the wife, who is an adept in the matter of fruits 
and their uses, has looked it over and says itis 
just the thing, and supplies a much needed want, 
It is not a cookery book in the ordinary sense. In 
fact it is just what it says itis, a book on fruits 
and their uses.—IJll. Christ. Weekly. 


In few households is there command of an ade 
quate variety of modes of preparing fruit for the 
table, though the supply itself may be, as the au- 
thor points out, superabundant.—Evening Post, 
New York. 


The use of fruits for health, which is being 
urged more and more by sanitarians, demands 
just such a large and varied collection of recipes 
to show the many appetizing forms in which 
fruits may be prepared.—Boston Globe. 


We cheerfully commend the work to general at« 
tention.—Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 


It will prove a valuable acquisition to the houses 
wife’s library-—Englewood Times. 


Husbands should procure this for their wives. Housekeepers should procure 
it for themselves. It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of only $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 









~ The Water Gap Sanitariun 

All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 


No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 
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GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
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THE IDEAL COMPARY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 











ELEANOR ee —— 
nm car of win iar mg wanes oteone | A ASHarp Point 


perplexing problems. Because of this she desires to 
show others the processes by which she did her sums. 
In other words how to be happy instead of wretched, 
rich instead of poor, well and strong instead of sick 
and weak, good looking instead of haggard and ugly. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per vont. Single Copies 
10 cents. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


696 Creene Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Price, 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATURE = CURE 


can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils without b ing off every ute, 
Fd write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.J, 








FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys.- 
teries, aiso large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels, Badges. Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods. No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 











PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 
interested in the evolution of man, of brain and o! 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character. 10 cts for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological school is 
now in session. Write for particulars, enclosing stamp. 
L. A. VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 
Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago. 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents. 


1020 Market Street ° San Francisco 




























Published by August F Reinhold, $23 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S. @& 
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Men and VYWomen Differ in pment 


Asthey doin looks and temperament. No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


“Heads and Faees; ow to Study hem.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Ph.e- 
y nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the PArenological 
Journal. The authors know what they are ——e about, Prof. Sizer having dev oted fifty years almost exclusi- 
vely to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional work. 
Contains 200 large octavo pages, and 250 portraits. 110,000 copies sold. Send for it and study the people 
you —e own character, and if you are not satisfied money will be returned. 


te e will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, $1.00 on heavy paper, in 
~ extra cloth binding. Address all orders to 
oD FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 








D The Graphic Journal in America “TRUTH IN UNVARNISHED 
| TERMS 
St, Louis a Canadian Photographer 


Is what makes the ‘‘ NATUROPATH AND HERALD OF 
HEALTH,” more than most folks can swallow. People 
Subscription, $3.00 ) Per Year 
In Advance, $2.50 


want HEALTH, SUCCESS and HAPPINESS if they can 

| make a attainment an map mee while oey em 

nelplessly to the childish habits thata ware creas: ean 
MRS. FITZGIBBON-CLARK perpetuate disease. ‘They DO NOT. WANT THE 1 TRUTH 
i f it conflicts with a pet prejudice. We delight to puncture 
St. Louis, Mo. pet pre, ee in fact, pets : s all rings } pad gy CO 
: fearlessly the great facts o ietetics, Hydropathy 1ys- 

VACCI NATION isa blunder | ical Culture, Rejuvenatic Breathing, Sun-Light-Air Cure 
: Self-Knowledge, New Thought, Soul-Unfoldment, and 
worse than a crime. Send | every progressive, helptul, perfective principle of Natur- 


opathy. tg | copy of the pees costs you 10 cents, or $1 
undreds of dollars and years 


stamp for sample copy of oF pod ah to eye you get for a dime. No free 
VACCINATION, published | ‘mrlessorsatuousspoutes 
’ | 


**NATUROPATH AND HERALD OF HEALTH,” 


monthly, 1320 North 12th St., : “mM East 59th St., New York City. 


Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Philosophical Journal 


The Manuscript Market 
Expert assistance to authors in placing their | 
MSS. to the best advantage is given by THE : : 
WRITER'S LITERARY BUREAU (established | (Estebtiebed te 1868) 
in 1857), which is prepared to undertake every | Devoted to Occult and Spiritual Philosophy, etc. It 
kind of work required between author and has all the prominent Writers. sample free. 
publisher. Honest advice and frank criticism 
of MSS. by competent readers given when 
desired. MSS. typewritten, revised. and sold | 5 
on commission, Before sending MSS. write | Books on Occultism, Astrology, 
for circular giving terms and send ten cents | Healing, Theosophy, Magic, Meta- 
for a sample copy of THE WRITER. the only | Physics, and Liberalism for sale, 
re ap pathaeg ee ee to 4 Catalogue sent free upon application 
plaining the practical details of literary work. : 
Address THE WRITER’S LITERARY BUREAU | THOMAS G. N EWMAN, Editor 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Muss. | 1429 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $5.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


“I received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
init. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place in 
this world. Luisa Cappiani, New York City. 

“*T beg to thank you for the frankness of manner in which you have expressd an opinion of my character and 
will act on your advice.”’ J.C. V., Washington, D.C. 

**I am much pleased with my son’s character. You can publish it in the Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his beena surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several pointsin his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time; other points you have laii before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.”’ Georce WELpon, Greenfell, Can. 


* Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail 20 copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. I am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H. R., Athol, Mass. 

** The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 
more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 
very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable.”’ J. F. RuGGies, Bronson, Mich. 


** To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. I am well satisfied and consider 
* astep to my onward and upward progress.’ Dr. Frep. I. Sumner, Norwich, 

** My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for 20 years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate 

It isa remarkable fact that in every caliing wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement s were in every minute detail.” 

OBERT Dorman, Jones, 

“Tam in receipt of your ‘ Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feel i grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. y brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, ANDREw T. Scuiepkr1, Berlin, Can.” 

“ Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations; also to state that they are to the full 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixine, Ispeming, Mic. 

“* Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, I feel somewhat freer in company. 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my ‘language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent. 
The cultivation of “Agreeableness’ will also receive considerable of my attention as will ‘ Eventuality’ and the 


other organs that you suggest.” F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. C. 
“T received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per- 
fection.” Jos. Catnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can. 


“We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret’s character in your magazine, and 
wish to agg te very much for sending it tous. We were surprised that so truea character could be given of 
such a baby. verything is perfectly correct."’ Mr. and Mrs. Irwin. 

** Mr. Pcniin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and nad only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give her a little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of her- 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that ay | may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

“| am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for I could not trust myself. There would have 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also oe fF pe pe 

May God bless you in your work and may I prove worthy of the lady who is to be my partner.” 

S. N. McCann, Balsar, India. 

‘*My delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased beyond expectations with your 
description of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am following. My health is the best it has 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.’* Epwarp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans. 

‘* T have safely received the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope to find 
them a great aid in training the little ones. I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest baby 
to you for a reading.” Mrs. C. Happock, Uuiversity Heights, 

* Thand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three photos of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter to 
y examination of head. Heisa brother of Hal. M. Souter, whose examination you made recently. You tm 

dose in his case.’ . E. Souter Shelby, Mich 
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Experienced Lady Agents Wanted for 


The Perfect Woman 


to Woman: Health, Beauty, Joy 


By Mary R. MELENDY, M.D., Ph D. Tellsina 
refined, practical way what every woman wants 
to know as maiden, wife and mother, Dr. 
Melendy has given years to the study. Com- 
plete, comprehensive, invaluable. Aims to 
cover every subject of interest to woman, and 
is worth its weight in gold inany home. Ele- 
gant great octavo richly bound in cloth ; pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographic half-tones, 
color-plates, and engravings. Only $1.75. 


Intelligent Lady Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Elegant canvassing book, prepaid,only 40 cents: 
If you cannot make $100 a month with 
it we will refund the money. Order to-day. 


JAS. H. EARLE & CO., BOSTON 
The Wicked Flea 


Doth flee from Dog or Cat when the Ifal- 
lible Flea Exterminator is applied 50 cents 
postpaid. Never fails. Prepared and sold 
by Eugene Glass, editor of ‘‘The Dog 
Fancier,” published at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send for sample copy of dog paper. Stamps 
acceptable. 








WaA N As E D Men and women to join the 

Altruist Community, in and 
near St. Louis, which provides a permanent home and 
employment for its members. Send for its monthly 
paper; 10 cents a year. Address THE ALTRUIST, 
2711 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


A trial subscription 
to THE MODERN 
4 agen AND Busy 


BEE, the best paper 
on earth for the money. To introduce it to 
new readers, we will send it one year for 
only 1ocents. Sample copy free. Address 


MODERN FARMER, St. Jos., Mo. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
(Established in 189 

The only institution in the world oor teaches allschools 
of medicine thoroughly without favor or prejudice. 
Departments of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and 
osteopathy. 

A general: and lying-in hospital in immediate connection. 

Obstetrical and gynecological advantages unequalled, 

In session the entire vear. Enteratanytime. Dayand 
evening classes, Conditions favorable for oS gy ee 
students. Co-educational. Terms reasonable. For cata- 
ms tt and copy of the Pan-Path, the college jourial, 

ddress THE REGISTRAR, 441 Dearborn Ave.. Chicago. 


M ILLER’ ay HOTEL 87, 39 & 41 W, 26th St., N.Y, City 
BET, BROADWAY 4 SIXTH AVE. 
Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
minutes by trolley cars from Central Park. Elevated 
and electric cars to all parts of the city. Convenient to 
Churches, Theatres, Lecture Halls, and large Dry Goods 
Stores. A quiet, home-like place for guests, permanent 
or transient. Electric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
ae eee. Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- 
ected with the Hotel, at special rates to guests, Estab- 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 
Senet $2 to wos per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 
pt. 

















FOR At did USE 





Cures Inflammation aa all kinds of Skin Diseases 


DIRECTIONS: Make a smooth paste by adding one 
part of cold water to equal part of powder. Apply 
freely to affected parts. PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Curative Aid Co., P. O. Box 2141, New York 


Authors Manuscripts suitable for is- 


e suing in volume form required 
Secking by an established house, liberal 
A terms; prompt, straightfor- 

ward treatment. Address 


Publisher “ WOOEEE” S08, Sect St. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, at 3 
Park Street, Boston, devoted to the interests of women 


EDITORS 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial . . ‘ . ° - $1.50 
Three months on wae ‘ : ° : . 25 
Per Annum . ° . . . . . 2.50 
Six Months . ° ‘ . 4 ° ° . 1.25 
Single copies +05 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’ Ss JOURNAL free on 
application. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

**It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore, 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women ure doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest 
of the women’s papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.” 

—Julia Ward Howe. 


THE WOMARN’S JOUKNAL 
3 Park Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNNY HOURS. sintmiy. Price Bie 
per year. Our offers will surprise you. Sample 


copy free. SUNNY HOURS, 
MADISON, WIS. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccuUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 








Are they well mated? 


* OW, He xe sor GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Kceping a Mate’’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 








The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 
Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio | 126 State Street Chicago 








eR HOME RIGHTS 


READERS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL A eee Magazine #1.00 per year 


(IMMANUEL PFEIFFER, M.D., Editor) 
are requested to send their names and addresses for Published at No. 8 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.. is now in its second 


prospectus of year. Itis known far and near as ihe people's own magazine. 
I: yoes into 47 states and territories, besides England, ( anada, 
Deaumark, Germany, Brazil, South Africa, Australia, and India. 


r ‘a > 
The AY ang uard it discusses all reform movements from an independent and pro- 


i gressive standpoint. Here are some of the subjects discussed every 
the new magazine of progressive thought. Special month: Socialism, Vegetarianism, Anti-War. Pure Foods, Wom 


rate to advance subscribers. Address without delay en’s Dept., Therapeutic Suggestion, Single Tax, Medical Free- 
dom, Spiritualism Capital and Labor, Women’s Rights, Anti- 


THE VANGUARD PUB. CO. Vaccination, and many other live and interesting matters. 


Send ten cents for a sample copy. QUR HOME RIGHTS should 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, be im every household. 3 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 
81 and 83 Columbia Heights BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address: CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenoloxgical Journal. 




















